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LABOUR IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


ECENTLY there has been a slight revival in 
building, and the immediate consequence has 
been a shortage in skilled labour. This revival 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be called 
a boom; it is merely an increase in activity 

—a cessation of the slump. That such a comparatively small 
amount of work should create difficulty in obtaining labour 
js a most serious matter, and it is necessary that those who 
have the welfare of the industry at heart and are dependent 
upon it for their livelihood should immediately take stock of 
the situation. 

Mr. F. J. Gayer, whose foresight in these matters is well 
known, draws public attention to the fact in a letter which we 
publish this week (see p. 418), and makes some piquant remarks 
upon the subject. In a short letter it is only possible to touch 
briefly upon one or two salient points in a complicated situation, 
and very little more can be done in a short article: the matter 
is of vital importance and requires exhaustive consideration, 
but a few facts and tendencies may be noted. In the first 
place, it is necessary to probe the reason for the shortage, and 
to ask three questions :— 

1. Are there actually fewer skilled men in building than 
before the war ? 

2. Is there a greater amount of work ? 

3. Are the conditions of work in the industry different ¢ 

To this may be added a fourth question :— 

4. Is there a shortage of unskilled labour ? 

The last point may be answered first, because the reply is 
beyond doubt. There is an ample and apparently unlimited 
supply of labourers, and no shortage appears to be in the least 
probable. To see young men of this generation entirely 
unskilled and with apparently no ambition to improve is 
eomething in the nature of a tragedy, especially when we 
realise that many of them are condemned to work for thirty 
or forty years at their present tasks without showing any 
progress or improvement. It must be reluctantly admitted 
that this is one ofthe blots on trade unionism. It is criminal 
toforbid these men to rise, especially if they have the necessary 
initiative and skill, and that in effect is what happens. It is 
true that, by a roundabout method, a labourer may eventually 
be classed as a craftsman if he can gain the necessary know- 
ledge and skill, but this is in spite of, and not because of, the 
prevailing system of recruiting skilled labour. 

The question as to whether there are actually fewer skilled 
men in building than before the war is difficult to answer, but 
investigations are in hand to obtain this information. It may 
be definitely stated that at present, at any rate, the volume 
of work available is less than that in progress in 1914, and 
that this is not a cause of the shortage. The question, “ Are 
‘tonditions of work in the industry changing ?” is less easy to 
answer. In many ways they are. For instance, the cost of 
building has necessitated the keenest possible scrutiny of ways 
nd means of saving money, and one of these means has been 
the r-duction of the time spent on erecting a building. By this 
means overhead and supervision are reduced, hire of 


plant is reduced, and interest on capital sunk but not available 


for trade is lessened. For all these and other reasons, most 
buildings must now be built and brought into use in the shortest 
possible space of time. The result of speeding up erection 
is two-fold :— 

1. (a) Work becomes more precarious, but more men are 
required for short periods; (b) alternatively, men can earn 
higher wages for a limited period if they are allowed to work 
overtime. This would provide the thrifty ones with the necessary 
money to tide over periods of unemployment. 

2. It has tended to eliminate the apprentice because the fore- 
man will not be worried by any possible clog upon the speed 
of his job. 

These matters are all strongly emphasised by a short work- 
ing week. 

The result of the investigation so far shows that conditions 
have undoubtedly become more difficult, but that there has 
been no corresponding change in current customs and methods 
to counterbalance them. It will be found, however, that the 
fluctuations in building work are even more marked than is 
indicated by causes already enumerated, and one of the impor- 
tant factors increasing the fluctuation of employment in particu- 
lar firms is the advent of the large building. Large buildings 
mean a large amount of employment for a particular firm for 
periods of six months, one, two, three, or more years, At the 
end of such a contract the particular firm in question may or 
may not immediately replace this work by a similar contract, 
and if they do not two events take place :— 

1. Their men must find other employment in the same 
town or district with another contractor. 

2. The proportion of apprentices employed by that firm 
(assuming there are any) becomes altogether disproportionate, 
with corresponding difficulty in arranging labour and teaching 
the youngsters their trade. 

Formerly the flow of work in firms of standing was much 
more steady. Large contracts were spread over a number of 
years with the possibility of adjusting labour and of taking 
and training a given number of apprentices. These conditions 
have disappeared completely for the present, and, as far as can 
be seen, seem unlikely to return. During the war there was 
a serious stoppage of building work, a stoppage that was more 
complete than the interruption experienced in any other indus- 
try. Before the war, weather, unemployment, and other 
factors tended to keep men out of the industry; and since the 
war absence of attractive conditions of labour has still further 
depleted numbers. The whole country is likely to suffer in 
consequence because building is vital to progress. 

It is impossible to say whether the solution to the problem 
will be found in elastic working hours and arrangements to 
work overtime for limited periods or during a boom; whether 
it will be found in some system of payment by results, with its 
consequent reward to the industrious and highly skilled mech- 
anic ; or whether it will be found in the training of apprentices, 
improvers or labourers. Whatever the solution, it is necessary 
that the leaders of the industry should endeavour to find a 
way out, and until a commencement is made real progress in 
the country is impossible. 
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NOTES. 
_ Sea 


Ancient 1% & very interesting letter 
Buildings to The Builder last week Mr. 
Preserva- Powys deals with the various 

tion. —_points of view which may be 

considered in relation to ancient buildings, 
and he ably illustrates the attitude of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. Such letters as this help to 
clear the air and show where the varying 
points of view lead. It is quite clear that 
the different values of history, architec- 
ture, sentiment, or arclizology cannot 
appeal to all alike, and that a balance of 
judgment between all the varying values 
is likely to be somewhat rare in the 
individual. In the case of old churches 
there may be complication of other things, 
such as need for economy, continuity of 
worship, &c. Who is to deal fairly with 
all this ? 





Puotocrarny has added 
Photography greatly to the interest of our 
and Art. modern life; it has been of 
immense practical and eco- 
nomic value, and even in an artistic sense 
has been the vehicle of much value in 
the hands of artists. At the same time, 
its widespread use as a means of illustra- 
tion has impoverished us to a very serious 
extent, We have never, perhaps, had abler 
artists at our command for the suggestion 
of the beauties which lie around us, and 
yet we look in vain for the regular succes- 
sion of beautiful and sympathetic sugges- 
tions of the beauties of nature and art, 
which could so readily be given to us. 





THERE is some inaccuracy 
Reyal in stating, as reported of 
llege of <i, Mf. Barlow in his address 
to the students of the R.C.A., 
that the great painters, sculptors and 
architects “showed the way,” and the 


great works themselves were achieved by 
the “‘common people.” It is quite the 
opposite of the true conception of great- 
ness, which is to impose the heaviest 
labours on itself. To take the case of 
art, how far the great works of Turner, 
Reynolds and Alfred Stevens were 
achieved for them we are at a loss to 
discover. It is true that some painters 
and sculptors have had assistance, or 
“ ghosts,” but we are not aware of this 
being regarded as proof of their greatness ; 
and the exact contrary is witnessed, too, 
in such masters as Michelangelo or 
Leonardo da Vinci. But even in the case 
of the architect, where the share taken 
by the community in their work is larger, 
this remote greatness, like the ““ Almighty 
watching it go,” is far from the fact, 
though architecture suffers enormously at 
the present time because the architect 
is not nearer to his work. Sir M. Barlow 
was on surer ground when stating that 
“they wanted to improve the conception 
of the craftsman in art, and, indeed, the 
conception of the craftsman’s life gener- 
ally.” 





THE prospectus of the School 

eee of Architecture, Liverpool 
Archi- University, 1923-24, is before 
tecture. us. It may be remembered 
that the school was founded in 1894, and 
offers courses designed to provide a full 
professional education at a University 
standard for all who intend to practise 
as architects and who wish to acquire 
their training in an atmosphere of liberal 
studies alongside students of other pro- 
fessions. The studies lead to a degree 


of Bachelor of Architecture or a Diploma 
in Architecture. The School was the 
first to formulate and to present Degree 
and Diploma courses of a full professional 
kind to the Board of Architectural 
Education of the Royal Institute of 


[Serremper 14, 1923. 


British Architects, and was the ‘rst of 
the six schools now recognised |iy the 
Institute to secure for its gr: duates 
exemption from all subjects but one of 
the Institute’s Final Examination. Some 
excellent illustrations of students’ work 
give added interest to a well-produced 


prospectus. 





THE account of the frescoes 

Knossos discovered at Knossos by 
Frescoes. Sir Arthur Evans, of whieh 
particulars are given in The 

Times, is full of interest. These paint. 
ings were found heaped together jp 
a room, having been taken down for 
removal at some time, in the house 
of a Minoan burgher, and are repre 
sentative of the golden age of Minoan 
Crete. Though primitive in character, 
by the side of such paintings as have been 
recently discovered in Eton College chapel, 
and dating back to 1600 B.c., they have 
their own vivid identity and fulness of 
life. The success of any art at any period 
may be said to be in the power to realise 
its ideas and interpret them in forms of 
beauty, and in the accompanying freedom 
todoso. In this sense these very ancient 
wall decorations are as fully representa. 
tive as any others. The technical range 
of their expression and realisation is not 
so wide, but we feel the influence of 
nature and beauty, and the fulness of 
life which they portray. Weare, perhaps, 
suffering now from the burden of our own 
knowledge, knowing so exactly how to do 
these things, aided by such ample techni- 
cal resource yet lacking the impulse for 
what is worth doing, as one feels so 
much with our war memorials. We seem 
to lack the liberty to express anything 
very vital, or is it that we have so little 
to express? Like all art at its best, 
wall painting and ornament generally 
seem to flow out of civilisations—classic 





Le pont d Avignon. From an Etching by Mr. Percy J. Westrwoop, A.R.1LB.A. 
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A View in Avignon. 


From an Etching by Mr. Percy J. West- 
woop, A.R.1L.B.A. 


or medizval—almost unconsciously, little 
burdened by the preponderance of theo- 
retic knowledge and prepossession which 
weighs down our own. Is it better to 
leave more to nature and endowment 
than to foster it so much? The famili- 
arity with nature and the character of 
the frescoes, as described by Sir Arthur 
Evans, fill the mind with gracious im- 
pressions, liberating it to enjoyment. 
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Avignon, from Villeneuve 
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Modern organisation would appear to 
set a barrier against nature and sensibility, 
understanding only what is like itself, 
It is in this sense that these frescoes are 
so important as representing that rich 
overflowing freedom to expression which 
is lacking in our own art because it is 
lacking in life. 





THE mural paintings recently 

cs ag uncovered at Eton College 
Paintings. *™¢ of very considerable artis- 
tic importance, being exceed- 

ingly well realised and graceful com- 
positions, having as their subject 
“ Miracles of the Virgin.” Done straight 
on to the walls, over a thin undercoat of 
plaster, they are said to have occupied 
the ten years, from 1479 to 1488, and 
were rediscovered after a century and a 
half of oblivion. Though the name of one 
of the artists responsible for these mural 
pictures has been handed down as William 
Baker, they bear an unmistakably 
Flemish origin, and we know that Flemish 
painters were working over here at about 
that time. The figures painted in niches, 
and which divide the larger paintings, 
are both dignified and expressive of noble 
character ; while the subjects themselves 
are finely designed and well realised. 
Some have suffered more than others, but 
what remains is, perhaps, the most com- 
plete example of ancient wall painting in 
the country, though it cannot, we think, 
be credited to English artists. These 
examples show us with what directness 
and confidence these medieval painters 
approached their work. They were not 
much concerned by the joints of the 
masonry underneath, nor too precise 
in the way they looked at it. In the 
photographs of these paintings, so well 
reproduced in the Times, the joints of the 
masonry are to be discerned coming 
through the paintings, which were divided 
from them only by this thin coat, pro- 
bably quite the best way possible for such 
work, in spite of the toll that time has 
taken of it. We do not hear in what 
material they are painted, but should 
expect it to have been tempera, perhaps 


the most beautiful and resourceful medium 
for the purpose. We may learn from such 
work that the simpler and more direct 
ways are better than indirect ones, for 
their freedom from so many prepossessions 
as to method and approach. 





Ir the present season does 

Old Masters 1.6¢ reveal its usual sea ser- 
ain. 

pent, its place would appear 
to have been taken with the discovery of 
“old masters,” quite a crop of which 
have emerged but lately. In addition to 
Mrs. Hahn’s “La Belle Ferronniére,”’ 
which will appear, so we are told, next 
week inthe Louvre, alongside of Leonardo’s 
picture of the same name, we have a new 
Rubens at the National Gallery, and the 
“Glenconner” Reynolds’ pictures which 
have just been acquired by Messrs. 
Duveen Brothers; while over and above 
these we have now the discovery in Vienna 
of a number of pictures “ which prove to 
be genuine Rubens and Van Dycks.” 
These last were badly overpainted and 
were believed to be cheap copies, but 
now, so we are told, “the coating has 
been removed and the original pictures 
are revealed.” From reproductions ap- 
pearing in a contemporary, we do not 
think much of two of them, #.e., the two 
Rubens illustrated. They} have the usual 
characteristics which pall from famili- 
arity, and are quite like “ old masters.” 
It must always be remembered that “‘deal- 
ing” in old masters has little or nothing 
to do with love of art, and is concerned 
only with commercial interests. A little 
plain speaking about “old masters” 
is not, therefore, out of place. Rubens 
painted some good pictures and a far 
greater number of very bad ones; it is 
not the name but the thing that matters. 
Evidence of progress in national taste 
will be recorded more through the slump 
in “old masters;” which it will entail, 
than in the present demand for them. 
When our values are truer we shal] no 
longer be able to conjure with names, 
and at the time of buying and selling, 
to quote the Eastern proverb, “ glass will 
be glass and jewels, jewels.” 


From an Etching by Ma. Percy J. Westwoop, A.R.1.B.A. 
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College of Art, 


GENERAL NEWS. 
Professional Announcement. 
The offices of Professor Beresford Pite, 


F.R.LB.A., have been changed from the Royal 
South Kensington, to 101, Great 
Russell -street, W.C. 1, 


and his telephone 
number is Museum 2481. 


New Radnorshire Magistrate. 
Mr. Thomas Lant, a well-known Radnorshire 
Tata tes Caan enpctnted of Lianybed, near Builth 
a magistrate for the 
no tae cio or eos 


Appointment. 


The Horwich D.C. has appointed Mr. W. J. H. 
Wood, Borough Electrical Engineer of Bolton, 
to be their consulting engineer for two years in 
connection with their t with the Lanca- 
shire Electric Power supply electricity 
to the district, and to Laneiiae the carrying 
out of the scheme. 

Architects’ Estates. 

Mr. Augustus William Tanner, A.R.LB.A., of 
Erpingham-road, Putney, S8.W., left £7,192 
{net personalty, £7,108). 

Sir James Lemon, J.P., M.LC.E., F.R.LB.A., 
F.S.L, of Stockwell Lodge, The Avenue, 
Southampton, retired civil engineer, past 
president and hon. treasurer of the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers, Alderman 
and twice Mayor of Southampton, who died 
on May 9, aged 90 years, left £13,125 19s. Id., 
with net jersonalty, £8,476 lls. 4d. 


R.LB.A. Problems in Design. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that, owing to 
@ printer's error, the requirements for the 
drawings as set forth in (b) Working drawings 
ef design subject No. LXIX (a school library), 
are incorrect. The requirements should read 
as follows: “The design for a school library 
may, after it has been approved, be re-submitted 
with the addition of one }in. scale elevation 
and two } in. scale sections finished as working 
drawings. The section to show the book- 
case fittings.” 

Rebuilding of Japan’s Cities. 

Official representatives of Japan in this 
country, Japanese business men and Americans 
in close touch with Japan’s commercial affairs, 
believe (wires the Morning Post Washington 
So gage the effect of the great tragedy 

be practically the rebuilding of all large 
pl in the island kingdom. The latest most 
reliable reports from Tokio show that modern 
buisdings of steel and concrete stood the shock 
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earthquake and resisted fire, while 
of native construction were quickly 
ed. If these earlier reports are con- 
firmed, it is the belief of men familiar with the 
Japanese temperament that in the rebuilding 
of the ruined cities the ty te with their 
quickness to seize upon the latest in discovery 
and invention, will make the new Tokio a city 
of steel and concrete, which may rob it of some 
of its former picturesque charm, but will be a 
protection against future disaster. 


Housing Loans. 


In a circular just issued the Minister of Health 
states :—By the Ministry of Health (Rate of 
Interest) “Amendment Order, 1923, dated 
August 14, 1923, the Minister has now fixed 
5 per cent. as the rate of interest at which 
local authorities after the date of the order 
may make advances under the Small wg 
Acquisition Acts. This order supersedes th 
order of December 5, Seah fin ts dar a6 thes 
order related to the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act). The Minister will be prepared to give 
consideration to an application for fixing a 
higher rate than 5 per cent. in respect of any 
authority who are of opinion that having regard 
to terms at which they can raise loans or for 
other reasons the above rate is not sufficient 
to cover the expenses likely to be incurred in 
respect of advances made by them under the 
Acts. 


of the 


Garden City for Glasgow. 


The Housing Committee of Glasgow Cor- 
poration had before them last week a report by 
the Director of Housing as to negotiations with 
the factor for Elderslie estate for the acquisition 
of 195 acres of ground at Bankhead, adjacent 
to the ground at Knightswood, already owned 
by the Corporation. It was decided to recom- 
mend the purchase of the ground with a view 
to carrying out a garden city scheme, with a 
park and recreation ground. The complete 
scheme outlined by the Housing Director 
provides for a public park of 175 acres, sur- 
rounded by avenues of houses, The total 
number of houses would be over 2,000, and 
these, added to the 1,100 proposed to be erected 
at Knightswood, would make the complete 
scheme about twice the size of Mosspark, at 
present the biggest of the Corporation's housing 
concerns. A lay-out plan was also agreed to 
for Sandyhills, Shettleston, where about 240 
houses are to be erected on the purchase 
system, prospective owners paying £50 down 
and the balance in instalments, spread over 
twenty years. It was further agreed to recom- 
mend a scheme for about 220 7~houses at 
Bellahouston. 
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Plan of Avignon 


(See p. 399.) 
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A View in Avignon, 


From an Etching by Mr. Percy J. 
Westwoop, A.R.I. B.A. 


COMPETITION NEWS 
Dudley. 


For tHe Town Covnom.—Designs for * 
memorial building and tower. Premiums, 
£300, £200, and £100. Sending-in day, January 
5, 1924. (See advertisement this week.) 


Southsea Common Lay-out Competition. 
For rue B.C.—Conditions and particulars 4 
premiums will be forwarded on application © 
the Town Clerk. Sending-in date, October 20.— 
Banned by R.LB.A. 


Other Competitions. 


Other competitions still o ; 
following (the dates given are, first the sending: 
gy Fo pase aan alia Builder B 


Gollnge (Jax 1, 1824, peiedey Marek 30). wl 


= mong May 4) Mint com 
Sept. ; 
scheme : 


Missing (Joa, 1, 1924; Aug. 3). 
by Bl. 1.B.A. (Oct. 1). 
Masonic Hall ( 3). Eastleigh and Bialy 
stoke Assembly Hall (Aug. 24). L 
House, Manchester (Oct. 15; 

Chiswick Embankment—Banned by f./ B4 
(Oct. 15; Sept. 7). Coatbridge War Memor#! 
Aug. 31). 
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ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
LIBRARY COMPETITION, 


Tae Council of Armstrong College, by thei: 
policy of instituting a competition for their 
new library, have adopted a precedent that 
might well be followed by other universities. 
Admirable conditions were drawn up and de- 
tailed information supplied of fittings, &c., so 
that all competitors were placed on an equal 
footing. Briefly, the itions asked for a 
large reading room and stack room, six small 
administrative rooms and entrance. The site 
is contiguous to existing buildings, with a 
main frontage of 118 ft. 

Reviewing the designs generally, the majority 
(including the winner) have placed the reading 
room facing the main front, with the stack room 
behind, which seems right and proper. The 
alternative of placing the two main rooms end 
on to the front offers possibilities, but it does 
not look architecturally correct. After placing 
the main rooms, finding a home for the etceteras 
is where competitors failed or succeeded, 
according to their interpretation of the assessor’s 
clear cut conditions. 

In the first and second premiated designs, the 
authors have taken liberties with regard to the 
most important minor room, viz.—cataloguing 
room. The conditions clearly state that it is 
to be “ adjacent to and overlooking the reading 
room.” The importance of this is obvious, and, 
generally, it will be found that all the designs 
have complied with this condition except those 
mentioned above. The second design could 
partly overcome this defect without alteration 
to plan, but the design to be executed could not. 
Why ask for special conditions for this room 
and then give the job to the competitor who 
does not comply with it, and cannot, without 

ing his plans? This condition could hardly 
be read as of a “ suggestive character.” It must 
have been definitely fixed for a purpose, and the 
majority of competitors have handicapped them- 
selves with the other minor rooms by meeting 
the conditions laid down. 

The placing of the entrance hall has caused 
competitors some trouble, but disposing of this 
in the centre of the reading room and walking 
across the latter to the issue desk is, clearly, 
objectionable. This seems to have been the 
hurdle over which the majority of competitors 
stumbled. The fashionable symmetrical plan 
appears to have swayed their better judgment. 
The first premiated design (Mr. Dunbar Smith) 
has an entrance hall at one side, from which a 
corridor leads to the centre of the reading room. 
It is not very direct, but it does keep the traffic 
out of the reading room proper. The stack 
room is at the back and also under the reading 
room in a basement. The photographic labora- 
tory and the female staff room are placed in 
corners of the basement stack room. This 
arrangement leaves a good deal to be desired. 
The main elevation is broad in treatment, and 
if the materials are ‘carefully selected should 
look very well. The bay windows look small on 
plan. The roof lighting to the reading room 
seems inadequate, but no doubt this will receive 
further consideration. 

_The second premiated design (Mr. W. G. 
Newton) has a plan with the two important 
rooms end-on to the main front, with the 
entrance hall and smaller rooms between. The 
larze dark reception and corridor in the 
basement do not look happy. The elevations 
are quiet and dignified, but the side looks more 
interesting than f”e front. 





The third iated design (Messrs. 
Mauchlen & tman) has ing room 
to front and room behind, with card 


catalo 
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metrical with side entrances. One set is worked 
out on Tudor Gothic lines, and the other 
set is on ambitious lines, with a circular read- 
ing room and interesting elevations. 

Messrs. Marsha]! & Tweedy have two schemes 
with pleasing elevations vigorously drawn. 
The saw-tooth roofs over the stack rooms 
give one a bit of a shock. Messrs. Cackett 
& Burns Dick submit a scheme which provides 
a good working arrangement. The entrance 
and access to the issue desk are well arranged. 
The clerestory lighting to the reading room 
would be very effective. The design by Mr. 
J. H. Morton and Mr. A. W. 8. Cross is on 
Gothic lines. The plan does not seem happy, 
and too much stress appears to have been 
laid on the future stack room extension. 
The main elevation is drawn to the basement 
level and looks imposing. The ground line 
appears to be about 10 feet above basement 
level, which would rather destroy the effect. 

Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn provide a plan 
with pleasing elevations in the Early 
Renaissance manner. Mr. C. 8S. Errington 
divides his stack room into two blocks, which 
does not seem right. The elevation looks very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. H. L. Honeyman has no less than 
three schemes. One set has a reading room 
113 ft. long by 40 ft. wide by 19 ft. high, 
and another set has a main elevation which 
looks unsuitable for a library. Mr. H. T. 
Wright has two schemes with plans on 
similar lines. In one set the treatment of 
the reading room appears a little strained. 

Messrs. Knowles, Oliver & Leeson place their 
reading room on the first floor with the stack 
room under. The main elevation would not 
look very satisfactory with the entrance door 
off the centre axis. 

Messrs. Harrison, Ash & Blythe submit a 
very interesting design. The entrance to the 
reading room is not very good, and there is 
a rather dark basement corridor. The elevations 
are very good, though the fleche does not 
look happy in section. Messrs. Newcombe & 
Newcombe’s design has rather jumpy elevations. 

Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood’s design has the 
main rooms end-on to the front with a roomy 
central entrance hall. The elevations are 
good, but the centre feature seems a little over- 
emphasised. 

The designs on the whole attain a high 
standard, and the College authorities may 
congratulate themselves on having a good run 
for their money. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


While we are glad to publish letters on professional and 
4. matters of interest to owr readers, it must be under. 
stood that we do not necessarily endorse the remarke of 
correspondents, who will ~~ Ky if they will express 








their views as briefly as possi 


Architectural Competitions. 

Srr,—In reading the correspondence evoked 
by Mr. Robertson’s excellent article, I have 
been struck by the unanimity of opinion as to 
the failure of the “single assessor” system 
working happily and producing the best results. 
Thirty years ago a similar correspondence on 
the same lines was ventilated by the professional 
press, and it is to be hoped that thirty years 
hence the same abuse of the architect's con- 
fiding nature and love of we eh wl 
not agai voke a tly fruitless pro’ 

T on’ for teenk outa 7 with one of —_ 
correspondents, who states that twenty-five 

ago competitions were decided by influence. 
Whatever competitions may have been a quarter 
of a century ago, they have become progressively 
ing in their conditions and less satis- 
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in producing a design knowing that the chances 
are anything from a hundred to one his 
being successful, and handicapped at outset 
by “ conditions ” that, lly, are more or 
less unintelligible and often con i . 

The Bournemouth Pavilion Competition is a 
case in point, and has already been exposed by 
Mr. Robertson. 

I also deny emphatically that architecture 
gains prestige from competitions. Very few 
laymen realise the amount of time and out-of- 


pocket expenses necessitated by the es 
of a set of competition drawings. general 
opinion seems to be (if one successfully im 

upon an inquirer what is involved) that the 
architect is a man of wealth, is hard up for a 
job, or a lunatic. What other profession seeks 
to gain prestige in this way ? 

Briefly, I consider the competitive system is 
to be condemned under the following headings : 
(1) Where the exact requirements are known 
a client should have no difficulty in selecting an 
architect. (2) The work demanded is excessive. 
(3) Conditions are badly framed. (4) Single 
assessorship. 

Taking these seriatim, very glaring instances 
in the last few years have occurred all 
of these headings. First, we have promoters 
holding competitions, obviously for their own 
advertisement, for a type of house or decoration 
which could have been arranged quite simply 
in a few interviews between a bona-fide client 
and an architect of average ability. Of the 
second objection, there is no reason (given 
competent assessors) why preliminary line plans 
and sketch elevations and sections to one- 
sixteenth of an inch could not adequately 
illustrate any design—as would be the case 
between architect and client. Should the 
assessors be unable to make a final selection 
three or four of the most original or best designs 
could be selected for a more detailed competition 
(approximately to what is now thought neces- 
sary), the competitors each receiving an honor- 
arium sufficient to cover out-of-pocket expenses 
in making the drawings. 

The remedy of the third objection is obvious, 
Lastly, we come to the assessor. So much has 
been written that I feel there is no excuse for 
more except as an amendment. Possibly my 
idea is full of faults, but I give it for what it is 
worth. I endorse the demand for three asses- 
sors, but consider that one of these should be 
nominated by the promoter of the competition, 
and two by the competitors themselves. This 
could be done quite simply (it seems to me) by 
sending with each set of conditions a list of 
(say) twelve architects of repute. Each com- 
petitor would vote for one of these gentlemen, 
and the two receiving the highest number of 
votes would, with the architect selected by 
the promoter, form the panel. In this connec- 
tion I may add that I think it is absurd to 
expect professional gentlemen to give their 
valuable services without adequate remunera- 
tion, and that those who promote competitions 
should be prepared to shoulder some of the 
burden extra to what would be incurred by 
accepting the responsibility of selecting an 
architect and instructing him in the usual way. 

London, G. L. W. Brovuwr. 


Apprenticeship in the Building Industry.’ 
A letter by Mr. F. J. Gayer on apprenticeship 
in the building industry is given on p. 418, 
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Obituary. 

Mr. John Henry Kelly, who died recently at 
the age of 73, was for fifty years a nent 
builder and contractor in Hull. He was for a 
long period on the board of the Hull Dispensary. 
He retired from business twenty years ago. 

Mr. Richard Bellwood, a well-known builder, 
of Newcastle, died last week at his residence, 
in his 84th year. Deceased carried on a 
business for about half a century, chiefly in 
house property in Arthur's Hill district, but 
Tunes sake sWesssees titling aoe 
of the St. "s 
sinee 1867, and vice-chairman sines 1902. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Wes have received from “ Isis” the following 
reply to the letter from Mr. A. R. Powys, 
Secretary of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, published in the Builder 
last week :— 


Amidst the benison of these delicious autumn 
days I am little inclined for controversy, 
rather towards reconciling the division between 
us. I am, therefore, rather sorry for the tone 
of Mr. Powys’s letter. He evidently knows so 
much more than I do of newspaper methods 
and what he calls “the game of newspaper 
controversy,” since he says so much about it 
in his letter, that I cheerfully yield the palm 
to him, knowing so little about them myself. 
He complains of misquotations, and I will at 
once say, in comparing them with his actual 
words, that in the interests of brevity I con- 
densed them and certain of them should not 
have appeared as actual quotations. For 
instance, whereas I wrote “ puerile imitation,” 
what he actually said was (The Times, August 
4. puerile efforts to renew the unrenewable 
past”; whereas I referred to “ forgery” and 
” falsification of history,” he spoke of “ decep- 
tive imitation” and “subversive alike of 
historical value.” I leave the reader to dis- 
ti ish between them, and to those familiar 
with the utterances of the Society's Secretary, 
have I not rather understated than overstated 
the case? At the same time I apologise to 
him for the quotation marks which, in a precis 
of what he said, should not have been in certain 
cases included, 


Mr. Powys made certain statements, such as 
“Tinkering with stone surface is as harmful to 
old masonry as the addition of modern stained 
glass to ancient stained glass windows,” to 
which I replied that exceptions must be made to 
any such doctrine. I deprecated this and other 
remarks of his as setting up an abstract approach 
towards practical matters, which are better 
judged on their own merits. I thought such 
an attitude rather stereotyped and likely to do 
harm, and am less concerned with pious generali- 
sations—all very nice but rather woolly—than 
with the way in which they are interpreted in 
practice, and his interpretation seemed to me 
lacking in imagination. Our love of the past 
should not lead us to become the mere lackeys 
of it, and properly understood—to value it 
rightly we should value it lightly. 


There are cases, I venture to think, where 
the harmony which has melted away, in such 
cases of decay as I instanced, can be recreated 
if the right sort of craftsmen were employed to 
do it, i do not, any more than your correspon- 
dent, like sham Norman or other revivals 
attached to old cathedrals as though they were 
the same, and was not talking about new build- 
ings, but repairs to old ones, and said that it 
was better in the case of a few missing pieces 
of glass in an ancient window, “to renew in 
sym ic treatment with the original, than 
to pa it with bits of plain matted glass, 
and I instanced certain windows at Fairford ; 
nor is there any falsification of history or 
puerile imitation in so doing. Your correspon- 
dent, basing his arguments apparently on 
bad restoration only, falls into the error of 
comdemning all restoration. 


the case of the window I instanced, we have the 
of the whole finished window to direct 

us, save for the missing fragments. There is, 
in his illustration. 
of and let us inquire a little 
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clear it of the misapprehensions with which it 
is surrounded is a thing we should welcome, for 
the abuses identified with its name have led us 
to mix up things very unfortunately. There 
comes a iod when we need to restate our 
beliefs, lest the adhesions of time, and the 
changes wrought through it, detach them from 
life, so that they become mere doctrine and 
survival, no longer reflecting living thought. 
This is the case, 1 think, in regard to restoration 
which, because of the misuse connected with 
the name, has prejudiced us against a truer 
and more reasonable interpretation. The recent 
controversy over the western towers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral set me thinking furiously, for 
an air of unreality seemed to be growing over 
the arguments on the subject, which had the 
appearance of a set of formule only, and of 
wildly beating the air. 


Nineteenth-century restorations present a 
‘dismal enough record of replacement and 
destruction rather than restoration, but what 
I am anxious to discuss is whether in the 
altogether healthy reaction against such we 
may not have fallen into prejudices on the 
other side. Is such a thing as restoration 
possible? The purist will answer “ No,” and 
in the light of the loss to architecture owing to 
so-called restoration in the past, he has every 
excuse for saying so. But why mix up things ? 
Why call this restoration when ‘ mutilation ” 
would fit it so much better? And if that is so, 
ought we not to distinguish a little better 
between the two? Is, then, restoration under 
any circumstances desirable or possible? I 
have no doubt it is both the one and the other. 
The purist will tell me that to replace a piece 
of perished stone carving with new stone work, 
or cusp to a quatrefoil, a finial to a pinnacle, 
is but further mutilation and to be characterised 
as forgery. But is it so, necessarily ? Surely 
the endowment which guides us, the spirit in 
which we approach it, determines the act more 
than such phrases. 


What is this impenetrable darkness between 
the past and ourselves which prevents us from 
feeling and expressing even as they did, unless 
some retrogression has overtaken life? Were 
it conceivable that a mason to-day could be in 
such sympathy with the craftsmanship of an 
earlier century as to feel without pretence of 
it and express the same temper—in such a 
case is it not more desirable to have that stone 
work renewed, that finial to the pinnacle? I 
should say certainly, even were it different to 
other pinnacles near by. Restoration is, 
therefore, not wrong in itself, but to be judged 
according to the merits of the case ; and is only 
wrong because we are not artists enough. IT am 
not suggesting here that we should restore 
historic ruins, or that in the case of a largely 
perished stained glass window we should 
attempt its rehabilitation. There are many 
instances, however, in which the renewal 
required is only of a few pieces of lost or damaged 
glass or stone work, and to renew these in the 
likeness of the original, is far better than 
patches of matted white glass left spotting the 
window or unworked stone. x 

Far be it from me to suggest any new cam- 
paign of restoration on the old lines. None the 
less, it is noticeable, if we regard the free period 
of the best Roman work, or the culmination of 
the Greek period—or for that matter Egyptian, 
Assyrian, or any other—that there is a freedom 
and variety of vital craftsmanship which unites 
them all together, that life at any time when 
poised high enough is directed to more or less 
the same ends, revealing aims which have much 
in common; that underneath every variety of 
civilisation there is disclosed a common purpose 
uniting them all as religion and beauty only 
can, in a kinship with all humanity. Jf this is 
beyond conjecture, and I am certain it is the 
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Dynasty},” in the British Museum, the ter per 
of the work, apart from externals of dress, n sht 
adorn any ancient Gothic cathedral, so ide: cal 
is the spirit and nobility of the work, so tin, -iess 
is its attachment to all that is beautiful and est. 
We have all of us one human heart. and if ~me 
of us were not clouded by the abuse of restor:::ion 
in the we should find below that the s)ring 
of the human endeavour differs very |ittle_ 
having always as its object to record the :most’ 
precious things, which belong to all time. To 
talk, therefore, of “ the unrenewable past ”’ is 
only a superficial view of it, because so much 
of it can be renewed in ourselves. Why, then, 
should we not, where possible with tender hands, 
supply the temporal loss with a like spirit, in 
what it is possible—not much, no doubt— 
to restore? Every man really incorporates 
humanity in himself whether realised or not, and 
all the arbitrary distinctions set up between past 
and present, thrusting a wedge between them, 
are inventions encouraged by our own dislocated 
and uncertain aims, which disappear when we 
look at it all a little deeper. All ages at the 
best have sought much the same things, ever 
stretching beyond temporal necessities towards 
beauty and the divine. Is it, then, surprising 
that at a certain height there is found unity, not 
division, between them ? That when beauty and 
religion have governed life it has bound it 
together, bound it as the shibboleths of political 
liberty and economic necessity in our own day 
dislocate and undermine it. 


Do we not, therefore, exaggerate differences 
for the purposes of our argument in taiking of 
restoration as in itself a crime ? But if we look 
at it unprejudiced by the abuses of so-called 
restoration, the gulf between past and present 
largely disappears. Nor is it to those who feel 
their common parentage any great thing that 
they should be able to feel and express in much 
the same way. What divides us from the past 
is that chiefly which also despoils us of ourselves 
—the want of freedom and intuition, the depend- 
ence on knowledge and taste as enough in 
themselves. 


When we clear away the accumulations which 
have hidden from us the reality, there is found 
no such difference between past and present as 
some would wish to prove, and it is this night- 
mare we need to get off our shoulders, not 
allowing abuses to divide us from our inheritance 
or invent a gulf between us. 


Demeter’s nose must not be omitted from this 
discussion, because it illustrates the importance 
of resting each case on its merits. There were 
practical objections in this case which in some 
others there are not, though still prepared to 
admit, that apart from the practical difficulty, 
an Alfred Stevens might even here have justified 
himself. We can leave Demeter quite happily 
without her nose, and really to the artist this is 
no great matter, but the window must have 
some sort of glass inserted to preserve it at all, 
and this is often the case with masonry. Nor did 
I refuse my name to a petition for the removal 
of the nose of that divine patroness of mo*her 
earth, so here at least my attitude was “ correct. 


But do not let us be terrified by a word of so 
much comfort as that of “ restoration,’ when we 
are all feeling the need of it so much, or fear that 
it is puerile imitation of the unrenewable past 
to “ restore ’ and enlarge our own conceptions 
about it. Past, present and future belong tv 
each other as one garment enfolding all life, 
and to value the past rightly we must value :t 
lightly, but only in the sense that it is the vast 
shadow of ourselves, and that its substance 1s 
within us, linking us with all time and enablinz 
us to un it. For we are men also, and 
when I look at some ancient building, window «r 
sculpture I look at myself. This also is myse'’. 
Why, then, should I renounce the patrimon) 
which thus endows me, and og A ges ow 
and — for feeling as they di or the 
rest I only wished very gently to suggest to th« 
S.P.4.B. to keep near to life, to avoid har- 
doctrines and a “ ” attitude, that t! 
usefulness of its work, with which I so mu 
sympathise, may not be impaired. 
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WITH THE A.A. AT 
AVIGNON. 


(Notes spy Our CORRESPONDENT.) 
Avienon, Monday. 

PuNCTUALLY at 8 p.m. on September 6 some 
30 members of the Architectural Association 
left Victoria en route for Avignon. At Folke- 
stone they embarked for Boulogne, which was 
reached at 12 midnight. A pleasant crossing 
was experienced, and after a short stay the 
party left for Paris, arriving there at 5.15 a.m. 

An early morning ride across Paris in a motor- 
coach, which was waiting, took the members to 
the Gare de Lyons, where welcome coffee and 
rolls were obtained. After a short stroll Paris 
was left at 8.35 a.m. All arrangements worked 
smoothly, and an excellent lunch was obtained 
on the train, Despite the long journey the 
party arrived cheerful and happy, and all sat 
down to dinner at the Hotel du Louvre at 9 p.m. 
the same day. Here they were joined by Mr. 
Stanley Hamp (Past President of the A.A.), 
and others. On Saturday they were at liberty 
to explore the town at their leisure. 

Avignon retains all its old-world character, 
unspoilt by the work of the pre-war jerry-builder 
or by his post-war prototype. 

It is indeed pleasant to dwell on the charm- 
ing old buildings here, coloured by age, the great 
artist, to pleasant harmonious tones or ae 
contrasts, the local materials blending so 
happily with the landscape. The town is 
built on the left bank of the Rhone, above which 
rises a rock crowned by the ancient palace of 
the Popes and the cathedral. There the build- 
ing overlooks the town, and the old fortifica- 
tions surrounding it give a remarkably pic- 
turesque appearance. 

The inhabitants appear to take life easily 
and pleasantly; hustling seems unknown, 
perhaps not altogether a disadvantage. The 
plan on p. 396 will give an idea of Avignon and 
its surroundings, also the position of the bridge 
and buildings illustrated. 

E'The weather has been delightfully fine, 
showing the old town™to a great advantage. 
All the members of the party are greatly im- 
pressed by its beauty and look forward keenly 
to the coming week. -Members have come from 
al! directions, including Lancashire and Dublin. 
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The Pope's Palace, Avignon. 
From an Etching by Mr. Percy J. Westwoop, A.R.LB.A. 





General View of Avignon. 
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ITS HISTORY AND 


CONSTRUCTION.— III. 





By SIDNEY TOY, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Tue most successful dome of the Byzantine 
pericd, both in respect to beauty of design 
and science of construction, is that of the 
Church of 8. Sophia, Constantinople, built, 
after the fall of a previous structure, about 
4.p. 562. This dome is constructed of brick 
cenical rings, has an internal diameter of 
107 ft., and a height of about 48 ft. from the 
springing level. At its base forty windows 
divide the brickwork into a like number of 
buttresses (Fig. 24). The thrust of the 
dome is counteracted at the east and west by 
great serni-domes, and on the nort:: and south 
by barrel vaults reinforced by massive but- 
tresses. These abut against the pendentives 
in the manner shown in Figs. 24 and 25, the 
semi-domes themselves being abutted by 
barrel vaults flanked by smaller semi-domes. 
Most of the domes built by the Byzantines 
were abutted on all four sides by barrel 
vaults, as at 8. Sophia, Salonica (Figs. 26 
and 20), but in some of the mosques built 
after the fall of Constantinople abutment was 
formed on all sides by semi-domes, while in 
others the two systems were associated, as 
shown in Fig. 27. 

Squinch arches were often employed instead 
of large pendentives. These are arches thrown 
across the angles of the square base thereby 
developing an octagonal form, small penden- 
tives being built at the angles of the octagon, 
as illustrated in Fig. 28. Early forms of 
this treatment exist in the Palace at Serbistan 
in Persia, dating from about a.p. 350, and in 
some of the tombs in the Via Palestrina at 
Rome. This construction was adopted at 
S. Nicodemus, Athens, at Daphni—both 
lating from the eleventh century—and else- 
where, and became the type of many of the 
later domes in Western Europe. 

From about the tenth century drums were 
interposed between the dome and its supports, 
as in the churches at Athens and Daphni, 
mentioned above, and the church of the 
Theotokos, Constantinople, the last dating 
from the thirteenth century. Windows were 





then pierced in the drum and not in the dome 
itself, and the buttresses between the win- 
dows were decorated with engaged columns 
with connecting arches above; these arches 
helping considerably to. strengthen the dome 
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at its haunches. If the dome was rj) hed 
internally the ribs were carried down t. ‘hy 
base of the drum. In the later phase: of 
Byzantine work these drums became vir::):!!y 
towers, as in the Church of The sly 
Apostles, Salonica (Fig. 29). Drams were 
usually braced by one or more girdle t f 
timber which were frankly carried st: 
across the windows. 

During the Middle Ages domes were {uj 
by the Christians in Italy and France, and 
by the Saracens in Persia, Syria, and Eyypt 





Fic. 24.—Sr. 














Fro. 31.—Tue Bartistey, Pisa. 


SopHia, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


their construction in these countries develop 
ing according to local conditions and require 
ments. In Italy brick, stone, or marble was 
used, as the material of the neighbourhood or 
the resources of the community dictated. The 
five domes surmounting the Church of 8 
Mark, Venice, dating from the eleventh cen 
tary, rest upon pendertives and are of similar 
character—except that their inner surfaces 
are not ribbed—to that of S. Sophia, Con 
stantinople; the present timber cupolas over 
them being of later date. In the succeeding 
centuries before the Classic Renaissance it 
was the general practice to support the domes 
at the angles of rectangular or polygonal 
spaces on squinch arches, as at the cathedrals 
of Siena and Pisa. The dome over the bap 
tistery at Pisa is composed of two distinct 
shells, one a cone which covers the central 
space and was probably open at the top when 
first constructed, and the other a spherical 
cupola pierced at the crown by the internal 
cone. These shells, which are built of brick- 
work, are connected by twelve marble webs 
which are spaced at equal intervals round the 
dome and rest upon cross arches in the gallery 
below (Figs. 30 and 31). The main part of 
this work was built between 1153 and 1275, 
but the attic and probably the cupola it 
carries are additions of the fourteenth century 
From an esthetic standpoint the genera! effect 
of this dome is not happy (Fig. 31). Th 
cireular and octagonal baptisteries elsewhere 
in Italy are usually covered by domes, 10 
many cases, as at Parma, visible only from 
within since the external wall is carried 
above the dome and the whole covered by ® 
secondary roof. 

In France, where the material used in the 
construction of domes was chiefly stone, many 
peculiarities are observed. The earliest 
example is that over the west bay of t) 
Church of St. Etienne, Périgueux. This dom 
has &n ovoid form and rests upon pendentives 
which are built in horizontal courses. At 
S. Front, in the same city, built about 115° 
there are five domes. The pendentives her 
are not parts of true spheres but, in order ‘ 
diminish their projection, are deflected up 
wards and a curious twist is developed « 
their faces in their adjustment to the trans 
verse arches. The domes above have 4 
ovoid form, and their faces at the spriticin’ 
are set back slightly from the upper edge ©! 
the pendentives. All these variations from 
the Byzantine forms have the effect of “* 
flecting the lateral thrust in a vertical direc 
tion. Both of the churches at Périgueux 
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Fie. 29 
mentioned above, have been considerably 
restored, but the peculiarities noted are 


original. 

In Persia the pointed bulbous forms were 
pursued with little variation. The domes 
were generally composed of two shells, the 
lower one exposed to the interior, and the 
upper and bulbous shell, which is supported 
mainly on timber framework, seen only from 
the outside, as shown in Fig. 32. In Egypt 
the Byzantine forms were followed in the 
earlier mosques. At Constantinople, after its 
fall in 1453, a great number of mosques were 
built by the conquerors under the direction of 
Greek architects. These were covered with 
domes constructed after the pattern of 8. 
Sophia and differing from that model mainly 
in the manner of abutment offered to the 
thrust of the pendentives. In the 
Suleimaniyeh, built 1550-56, the dual method, 
that is, partly by semi-domes and partly by 
barrel vaults reinforced by buttresses, as at 
S. Sophia (Fig. 24), is adopted, though here 
the barrel vaults are enclosed within the 
building and the end walls erected near their 
outside faces. In the mosques of Shah-Zadeh, 
1543-48, and of Ahmed I, 1608-14, the pen- 
dentives are abutted on all four sides by 
semi-domes. 


+ ~ 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 
The authorities of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in housing yet another exhibition of 
this Institute, have, no doubt, in view to en- 
courage the drawing together of art and industry, 
to leaven industry with art. Anything which 
can further this aim deserves our warm approval, 
nor should we lose heart because the enterprise 
is attended with many difficulties. At the 
same time, in the exhibits brought together, 
there is evidence of progress. We must not, 
however, ask every artist to divert the direction 
of his own work to accommodate industrial 
It is not al! art that is near to 
istrial production, and perhaps the finest 

‘» probably farthest away. Nor should we 
rspect that some of the best artists would be 
d in such an exhibition. At the same time 

« is work of craftsmen working more within 
scope of industrial production setting a 
better standard, and this is seen parti- 
iy to be the case in the type printing and 
ring. The present exhibition, well worth 

sit, reveals better than vious ones the 

« and purpose of the Institute, even though 

's here and there below its own aim. But 
miss from the exhibition work of some of 

most eminent artists it should not lead us 
regard the exhibition as failing in its own 
pose which, making the present level of 
‘ustrial production its starting point, selects 

‘o° best out of it, or at any rate aims to do so, 
sod combines with it the more personal pro- 
‘cction of artists and craftsmen working in 
‘odustrial directions as an inspiration towards 





progress, 
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Though far from being wholly representative 
of modern craftsmanship, the exhibition shows 
a very wide range of creditable work, which we 
propose to review in a later issue. It is some- 
what anomalous in such an exhibition to find as 
one pole of it the very personal and accomplished 
work of Mrs. Phoebe Stabler, and as the other 
the stand labelled “* Nottingham Lace,” for 
what may not such a scope include? Yet we 
realise the great difficulties which are perhaps 
inherent in such an aim. Whether one or other 
of such exhibits should not be there were 
difficult to decide, but in such case why not 
the whole of Oxford or Regent-street ? We 
would only say to the promoters, do not ask 
too much from the good craftsman, lest the 
trade should establish in his mind that his 
place is elsewhere. 
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LONDON OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

The first impression of the London Salon of 
Photography Exhibition is more that of a series 
of pleasing tone pictures than of photography 
as we usually think of it. Take such examples 
as Nos. 244, 130, 86, 79, 76, 57, 38 or 29 and 
one sees that herein the artist has made his 
medium subservient to his will. Scores of 
photographs published in our daily papers 
could be controlled;and modified with little 
effort from the hands of an artist to soften and 
distinguish the appeal. Where the technical 
values in the photograph are at their highest 
the picture value is sometimes the worst, but 
in such a subject as “ The Abyss” (86), by 
Alex. Keighley, the technician and the artist 
achieve a very fine result. When you come to 
a photograph by the new reticulating process 
(374), by L. J..G. van Ewyk, you may rouse 
the instincts of the mosaicist, for such prints 
translated into colour mosaics might be admir- 
able. Amongst excellent architectural subjects 
should be noted 244, 262, 300, 164, 53 and 42. 


—_- 


The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 


We have received the Summer number of 
the Quarterly Illustrated of the Incorpora- 
tion of Architects in Scotland, which is an 
attractive publication. It contains a paper on 
“ Reinforced Concrete Construction,” by Mr. 
George Allen; “‘ Towns and Town Planning— 
Ancient and Modern,” by Messrs. T. H. Hughes 
and E. A. C. Lamborn; an account of the 
Editor's holiday on the Norfolk Broads, &c. ; 
particulars of the British Architects’ Conference 
in Edinburgh this year; and Council notes. 
(Edinburgh : 15, Rutland-square. Price, 1s.). 
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HAMPSHIRE AKCHI- 
TECTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HamMpsaike and Isle of Wight Architects’ 
Association held their annual exhibition at the 
Municipal Art School, Bournemouth, last week. 
There were drawings loaned by the Royal 
Institute of British Architecta, and executed 
by competitors for the various studentshi 
offered annually by the Institute. The 
exhibition also comprised work done by the 
students of the local Association and illus- 
trations of the work of Hampshire architects 
who are members of the Association. Drawings 
loaned by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects included the design for the Campidoglio, 
Rome, which won the silver medal, and a 
design for the Italian Embassy, which was 
awarded the Tite prize. At the opening cere- 
mony, the Mayor of Bournemouth (Alderman 
C. H. Cartwright) officially weloomed the 
members, and referred to the presence of Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Mr. A. L. Roberts, the 
Hampshire County Council Architect (occupying 
the chair in the absence of the President, Sir 
William Portal), highly eulogised the services 
to architecture of Mr. Gotch, whose election to 
the presidency of the R.1.B.A. stood, he believed, 
for a closer bond of union between the Insti- 
tution and its allied societies, The architectural 
education of the public was equal to. if not of 
greater importance than, that of students 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Armstrong College Library Competition. 


We illustrate this week the second and 
third premiated designs in the Armstrong 
College Library Competition, by Mr. W. G. 
Newton, F.R.1.B.A., and Messrs. Mauchlen 
and Weightman, respectively. The first pre- 
miated design, by Mr. A. Dunbar Smith, 
F.BR.1.B.A,, was given in our last issue. 
Some notes on the designs submitted are 
given on p. 397. 


St. Catherine’s Church, Hammersmith. 


St. Catherine’s Church, Hammersmith, has 
been erected out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the site of St. Katherine Coleman, one of the 
condemned City churches, and direct continua- 
tion between the two churches has been secured 
by the re-erection of all fixtures of St. Katherine 
Coleman worthy of preservation. 

The problem has been to provide at a reason- 
able cost a thoroughly well-built church, with 
& seating capacity of 500 in the nave, 40 in the 
choir, and 60 in the chapel. 

The interior is one large hall, 44 ft. in width 
and 45 ft. in height, barrel vaulted, in fibrous 

Owing to the employment of 
steel in the construction of this diesth it was 
erected in a little over six months, at a cost of 
£16,000, a cost which would have been double 
under the old conditions. Steel framing has 
enabled the walls to be kept thin, and spaces 
have been left to form ducts. Dr. Oscar Faber. 
O.B.E., was the consulting engineer for the 
steel work. Lendon stocks have been used 
throughout, and effect has been obtained by 
simplicity of mass and proportion, without the 
addition of ornaments or moulding. The roof 
is covered with buff pantiles. 

The question of acoustics has been carefully 
considered and the end wall padded to avoid 
any ill effects due to the barrei vaulting. Mr. 
Hope Bagenal, A.R.1.B.A., was consulted on the 
question of acoustics. 

The general contractors were Messrs. John 
McManus, Ltd. and the sub-contractors 
included :—Bricks, Eastwoods, Ltd. ; 


William Saint, Ltd.; constructional steel, A. 
Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. ; door and window furni- 
ture, James Gibbons, Ltd. ; electric light instal- 
lation, Grierson, Ltd. ; special electric fittings, 
Louis Dernier & Hamlyn, and Heal & Sons ; 
wood fi , Stevens & Adams; heating and 
i . Jeffreys & Co. ; Fae Hampshire 








Ltd. ; Samuel Wright & Co 
Mr. Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 
House at Hamble. 


iled roof. 
The plans illustrated show the lay-out and 
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position of the various rooms. The interior is 


on Georgian with rooms, A 
feature will be made of the which will 
be laid out on formal lines the architects. 
The builder is Mr. H. G. Ross, of Netley Abbey; 
casements and leaded lights were supplied 
by Messrs. George Wragge, Ltd., of London. 


Design for Residential Club, Chelsea. 

This design, by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
F.R.1.B.A., was made for a client interested 
in Ingram House, Stockwell, as a develop- 
ment of that scheme in the direction of pro- 
viding, in place of the large number of club 
rooins of the former scheme, a series of 
private studies. It was also desired to utilise 
@ more expensive site, but on the same scale 
of members’ payments. A further condition 
was that the resident manager's house should 
be in the main building, instead of being 
in a detached house on the site, as in the 
club actually built. Certain other modifica- 
tions were also introduced into the original 
scheme. 








Proposed Flats, Eastbourne. 


The block illustrated consists of sixteen self- 
contained flats, served by two staircases. 
Each flat comprises a sitting-room, kitchen, 
two bedrooms, bath, and w.c., the idea being 
that they would be used by people of small 
means. Economy of planning has been one 
of the main objects, and an effort has been 
made to keep the building in harmony with 
the locality. The architects are Messrs. 
Cheadle & Harding, of 2, New-square, Lin- 
coln's-inn, W.C.2. 





House near Guildford. 


This house is 1} miles from Guildford, and 
was recently completed. The view shown is 
of the south and west sides. The materials 
used are:—Walls: Local wire-cut bricks dis- 
tempered cream. Chimneys and plinth: Local 
purple stocks. Roof: Cornish green and 
rustic slates mixed (Roberts, Adlard & Co.). 
Windows: Lead casements (G. E. Welstead, 
of Croydon} in wood frames. The contractors 
were Messrs. Chapman, Lowry & Puttick, 
Litd., Grayshott. 
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The house has a large sitting-room, 40 
by 21 ft., divisible into two by sliding do. 
and the whole panelled in walnut; a }..(i, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, «1d 
usual offices; with gardener's cottage attach >d, 
and with approach from the house for pur- 
poses of caretaking. ‘The loggia, shown on 
the drawing, is of teak, untreated. 

The architects are Messrs. Knapp-Fis 
Powell & Russell, of 133, Ebury-street. 


Messrs. Cassells’ New Premios. 


Ix conjunction with the reconstruction of 
Messrs. Cassells’ premises in La Belle 
Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, E.C., we illus. 
trate the new front to No. 5 Building, which 
is now the chief entrance at the north end of 
La Belle Sauvage-yard. 

The main buildings internally are being re- 
modelled and equipped with central heating, 
electric lighting, sprinklers, and vacuum 
cleaning; the extension of the floors to carry 
very heavy machinery ; erection of goods lifts : 
and other works. 

For the seulpture over the entrance door 
inspiration has been sought in ‘‘ The Beauti- 
ful Savage '’ as the chief motif. 

The architects are Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
F.R.I.B.A., and his partner, Mr. Geoffrey C. 
Wilson, A.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Bourchier, 
Tatchell & Galsworthy) ; the carving has been 
executed by Mr. George Alexander. 

Messrs. Higgs & Hill are the general con- 
tractors, and the principal sub-contractors 
are :—Constructional steelwork, J. Lysaght, 
Ltd.; lifts, Wm. Wadsworth & Sons; meta! 
windows, C. E. Welstead, Ltd.; lanterns, 





skylights. ete., Luxfer Co., Ltd.; sprinklers, 
Mather & Platt, Ltd.; grille and bronze work, 
F. G. & 8. H. Frost; heating, J. Jeffreys & 
electric light, Jacob, White & Co.. 
cleaning, 


Ltd. ; 


Co., Ltd. : 
Ltd.; vacuum 
Cleaner Co., 
Brown, Ltd. 


British Vacuur 
decorations, G. & A 








House at Hamble. Messzrs. Bamire Scorr & Berzsrorp, Architects. 
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Enirence-Front of Messrs. Cassells’ New Premises. 


Mr. Sypwey Tatcuet, F.R.LB.A., and Mr, Gsorrrey C. Wuson, A.R.LB.A. (Messrs. Bourcuren, 
Tatongu, & GatswortHy), Architects. (See p. 402). 
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LONDON BRICKWORK. 





By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.LB,A. 


Tux brickwork of London in substance and 
character is a8 familiar as the plane trees that 
lend kindly shade to the protected oases in the 
city’s midst. To metropolitan eyes it appears 
inevitable, and for that reason is accepted 
without enquiry. The foreigner, unaccustomed 
to its precision and reticence, sighs for the 
superficial brightness of the Continental cities 
with which he is acquainted. Such conventional 
scenery as is presented by the older quarters of 
London does not enter into French, Spanish or 
Italian conceptions of building values in masses. 
Being English, the average citizen, who is a 
Londoner as well, is prone to listen to censure 
and to take for granted all that he is told; thus 
it has come about that brickwork is relegated 
to the level of a corduroy material, rough in 
texture and not fit for polite society. 

A little reflection will show the reverse to be 
the case. Here is a fine building system of 
English mould, stern and unbending it is true ; 
at first glance forbidding, but capable and strong, 
with a reserve and dignity holding the secrets 
of centuries. We hear to-day of schemes for 
enlivening the town; some there are who 
would have the house fronts, now plain, be- 
dizened with ceramics, while others suggest the 
gradual rebuilding of the streets in Portland 
stone. Such ideas rouse little zest, for it is 
obvious that London has a character of its own 
which no Jacob’s coating would better. Isit not 
seemly that modern Babylon should in the main 
be built of rectangular blocks of burnt clay, with 
finely dressed Portland stone to carry the 
opulence of the public buildings ? Does not this 
great city possess the glories of Wren’s mind, 
the silhouette of Paul's and the attendant fleet 
of churches, as well as the pencilled lines of the 
Abbey and the palace of Westminster? The 
conventional scenery of inner London is mighty 
and impressive ; it is as a stage set for the coming 
and going of myriads of players; the exits and 
the entrances defy analysis. It is an assemblage 
of vertical walls pierced into countless openings, 
the surface of a colour and texture indefinable, 
the mass, of an obscurity remote ; by day teem- 
ing with movement, at night populous with the 
ispirits of other times. Here within the acres of 
brickwork is concentrated the genius of the race ; 
here the seemingly expressionless house fronts 
have gathered on their external surface a 
crystal isation of thought and action denied to 
the superficialities of Paris or the forbidding 
aspects of Berlin. 

At one time the Londoner took a pride in his 
native brickwork; we have the authority of 
Carlyle for the beauty of Chelsea, and are aware 
of the scorn he poured upon the acrid putre- 
seences of Belgravia. To ordinary eyes London 
brickwork is dull, drab and dirty; no thought 
§ given to its humane properties, to the beauty 
of its proportions, or to the size of the indi- 
vidual bricks which come so readily to hand 
ed 7. an a to the vastness of the idea. 

te outw expressing contem the 
apathetic Landaa aoa not ~% that 
burnt «ay for walling is bad in itself, any more 
than he sees fit to question the squared flag- 
Stones of the ancient footways or the official 
shaping of the street lamp-post. His penul- 
timate -ason is that common brickwork is as 
ome to the fact of his being as the clay 
a ' upon which the city stands and 

~on hich the river flows. 
y° vleasent thought, the bricky nature of 
_ nv opolis, the cube masses made up of 
“mail ¢ves, the comparatively insignificant and 
— “lace giving scale and coherence to 
Pa ek ye 
lik me 

“alls: Verulamium with courses of long bricks 
(is v= \nowingly providedready-made material 
or ts: Norman), in his rare visi moods 
io fo the day hom the tore 
name wou. stand stiff ‘ the clay he 
then ‘rod underfoot. ‘The diversity of London 
Wei lng way tn tal overy howe 
“as ® marked individuality, every street 


possesses a clannish aloofness. Where to the 
casual observer everything seems alike, to the 
penetrating eye there is as much expression and 
interest as exists among the crowd of faces that 
pass and re For the truth is that brick- 
work is graded as is humanity. 

There is rich brickwork and middling, shabby 
gentility stands nigh poverty, arrogance keeps 
company with dignity. The learned wax 
eloquent of the secrets of cuneiform and remain 
ignorant of the story set forth in the straightened 
lines of London walls, truths indelibly impressed 
in terms of dressed clay. It is a fascinating 
theme, so apparent and so alluring, perhaps 
because of its familiarity; in all but the plain 
telling of the tale can be explained the reason 
for the neglect. All writers and poets have felt 
the mighty spell of the city and have sung its 
praises ; artists have limned its changing coun- 
tenance; yet the epic value of its principal 
building material has escaped the points of 
mighty pens. It is both false and unfair to say 
that with such a material the old town is dull. 
The very nature of the burnt earth blocks, the 
size, the shape, and the colour, forbid defama- 
tion. With what readiness bricks can be lifted, 
with what regularity they can be spaced ; and 
how monotonously interesting the coursed 
masses appear, demonstrating as nothing else 
does or can the ceaseless persistency of the 
English, no less than the terribilita of modern 
development. With such walls and such 
interest London can never become a Balciutha. 
From the Conquest to the Great Fire it was a 
city of timber, of tile and thatch. At the time 
of the Reformation parts of the capital were 
expressed in terms of mediawval brickwork and 
terracotta in imitation of Wolsey’s ambitions at 
Hampton Court. 

After the Fire, when London, like a phoenix, 
rose anew from the embers of mediawvalism, brick 
was the material universally adopted by Act of 
Parliament and Corporation behest for the new 


‘houses. With Sir Christopher Wren at the head 


of affairs a new complexion was given to the 
narrow streets and alleys—Portland stone for 
the ruling buildings and brick for the lesser. 
Men remembered the line of fortifications set up 
in Old Noll’s time to the north of the city against 
the forces of the king, as well as the fields beyond; 
and it was hereabouts that London’s bricks of the 
late seventeenth century were made. So 
revived the craft and mystery of brickmaking 
and bricklaying on a scale which rendered the 
labours of Inigo Jones insignificant, and threw 
into obscurity the bricky essays of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which Ben Jonson, as an unwilling votary, 
his trowel upon. 

ay. the rade. of Wren’s men the forest of 
scaffold poles quickly gave place to walling 
of plum-coloured London brick, enriched, as 
taste deereed and purse allowed, with cutters 
for the string courses to mark floor levels, and 
purpose-moulded gections for cornices fully 
charged, denticular, or plain. Then it was that 
King Clay came to the assistance of Gog and 
Magog, still smarting from their burns, attended 
by a host of rubicund and leather-aproned 
courtiers, who could pick up the mysteries of 
gauged work recently out of Holland, construct 
the rubbed brick enrichments of King’s Bench 
Walk or the pilasters of Christ’s Hospital from 
Wren’s “‘detailsin great,” or temper the varying 
surfaces of the master’s additions to Hampton 
Court. Nor was the art of the chiseller neglected, 
for the finely- brickwork with its delicate 
putty joints itted of carved ornament such 
as palmettes and the dimpled heads of cherubs, 
so expressive of the new era. With so much 
building the bricklayer became a man of con- 
panne gent nye tw ry records, even an 
aspirant to the status of architect. 

As the walls show, the modern spirit of London 
began with the works of Wren. ve for surface 
differences, an increased busyness, or additiona| 
interest of misplaced ornament, the aspect of 
ay, eee deme pert Tbr ag org 
the sauntered at Whitehall. What is 


true of the’house fronts applies equally to those 
who inhabit them. Kind houses, 
people, repellent walls and hard faces. There 
are times when the brickwork becomes friendly, 
even on days of murk ; there are hours when one 
longs to escape into the distant fields, ially 
when the mood tends to feelings of hypoc ria 
and the vastness of the labyrinth depresses, 
There is something of fantasy in the different 
heights of the bricky cliffs, something so extra- 
ordinary and unexpected, so ‘aque yet so 
explicit as to cause speculation why Englishmen 
consent to voluntary imprisonment within such 
neatly sashed boxes. The conventional scenery 
is the natural dress ; it is inexpensive, it is con- 
ducive to privacy, it is at once democratic and 
unassuming. Outwardly, to all but the initiated, 
the houses look the same ; but personal idiosyn- 
crasies are expressed at a score of pointe. Is 
not the earthy character of the bulk of London, 
its disciplinings and rulings, its ultra-respect- 
ability and aloofness necessary to the brilliancy 
of Cockney wit ? 

Londoners glory in horizontality ; they have 
no shame about their chimncy-pots, which they 
affect not to see. It needed a Canaletti to climb 
the roof and draw the skyline of the City which 
Wren devised before the average man realised 
the contour of Paul's dome and the fingers of 
the churches extolling the majesty of the 
skyscape. Study the brickwork of London and 
the minute history of the last three centuries 
stands forth; it is as though one had at one’s 
disposal a mighty diary of events wherewith to 
gauge modern progress. It is possible to read 
history anew, course by course, so to speak, for 
the burnt clay is always true. Stuart brickwork 
has the interest of being the lineal successor to 
the Tudor tradition as well as parent to the 
walling of Queen Anne's day. It isa voluminous 
material, as intriguing as the draperies of Lely’s 
beauties or the cloaks of Kneller’s men. 

Tt has its lighter expressions, such as the 
bowtells to the arrises of windows, its swathing 
bands of the rebirth of Classicism, its gauged 
brick arches and quoins, with a gamut of 
ornamental quips and conceits, as self-searching, 
condemnatory and good-humoured as the most 
entertaining extracts from the gossip of the 
inimitable secretary. 

From the days of the Great Fire to the hour of 
Queen Anne's death, English brickwork had a 
prestige to which homage was paid in the 
distant lands of Virginia or Pennsylvania. 
Not only could the craft claim ancestry from 
Plantagenet and Tudor England, but it had 
taken lessons in deportment from the polite 
masters of Flanders and Holland. King Clay, 
with his lesser king and queen, closers, his head. 
men, longmen and batmen had made great 
advances. His was a cheerful countenance, as 
yet ungrimed by the conspiracies of King Coal 
and his myrmidons, his rulings acknowledged 
by city and court alike. He was truly free of 
London and at home east of Temple Bar or at 
the Court of St. James's. Common Clay, 
indeed, not in those times. A right royal 
material, forsooth, and one most fitting for the 
walls of English homes. 

The compromise between things medieval 
and things modern can be dated from the 
rebuilding after the Fire. London, it is true, 
came under the thawing influence of Classicism 
at this time, but she found material for her 
physical substance from the neighbouring soil, 
nay, from among the very bones of those of her 
dead, whose bodies in a sufficiency commingled 
with the earth. Perhaps the gloomy thought, 
common to all, of Cockayne, “When I am 


bricks and mortar,” oo with Wren's 
building activity. Will Mr. Austin oblige and 
set the theme to harpsichord music to jingle 
with “‘ Oranges and Lemons,” or other catches 
equally rich and gay? The bricklayers, who, 
in the days of Old Rowley, worked their will 
upon the streets of London, took more than a 
passing interest in their craft; they were men 
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of longevity, but all did not live to see the 
prolific outpouri of Hogarth who, in his 
delineations of life and scenery in London, 
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external treatment of brickwork. The master 
bricklayers, quick to to novelty, 
the new regime of Walpole and the 


‘heavy German retainers of the Hanoverian 


court by f tal arches over the 
windows to the house ts. It was as though 
the humbler sort of people wished to register 
their resentment at the appearance of such 
interlopers by raising a protesting eyebrow in 
perpetuo. 

«* So we pass in review, aided by the topography 
of the streets, to the year 1728-—-a fine period 
and a merry—with Ripley building the Admir- 
alty, London gojng out of town westerly from 
Holborn along the Oxford-road, and Mayfair 
in the making. What a delectable background 
for Gay’s “ Trivia,” and how delightfully the 
panniers of the women’s skirts and the frogged 
coats of the men harmonised with the brickwork 
and white paint. To the eyes of Lord Burling- 
ton, as Kipps shows in his views, the best streets 
stood at attention, accoutred and pipeclayed like 
Grenadiers on rade. The scene changes 
again. Another George succeeds to the emblem 
of Lion and Unicorn. Windows are straightened 
at the heads; plum-coloured brick gives place 
to the latest mode of yellow stocks or malms— 
the best kind of building bricks. Then his Grace 
of Devonshire instructs Mr. Kent to build the 
mansion in Piccadilly (which will soon be 
hacked down). It is reasonable to think on 
all the bricklayers of London making trips in 
their Sunday finery to the ruralities of 
Piccadilly to see the cut of the latest Palladian 
mode. The benchers of the Inner Temple, 
eager to be in the fashion, order the new buildings 
of Crown Office-row to be devised in similar 
taste; and it is not long before Mr. Robert 
Taylor, the rising city architect, follows suit 
for his building, No. 35, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
The years pass. Wren’s bells toll; another 
George is gathered to his fathers ; and then a 
clash—long live George the Third. There is 
great activity among the stage hands; new 
figures appear to add their quota, for the settings 
have to stand for sixty years. 

There is Mr. William Chambers, high in Court 
favour; there are the Paines (father and son) ; 
aud Athenian Stuart, fresh from the stone 

uarries of Greece; as well as the loquacious 
Adelphi from North Britain, who are to cast 
their oatmeal upon the very waters of the 
River. Small wonder that the latter caused 
surprise to the Tory craftsmen of London by 
importing bricklayers from Caledonia to lay 
bricks in the Strand to the skirl of the bag- 
pipes, at a rate of pay lower than that allowed 
in the capital. It was not long before the 
Scotch bricklayers were enticed away, to be 
replaced by Irishmen from Dublin, who walked 
the scaffolding and founded the Irish colony in 
Seven Dials. Now we are in touch with the 
bricky fastnesses that Dr. Johnson and his 
circle knew, the homes of Reynolds and the 
coterie who established the Royal Academy and 
kept great state within the austerities of Berners- 
street; or we can make pilgrimage to the 
mansion in Portman-square, which Stuart 
built for Mrs. Montague, the blue stocking, 
who discomfited both wits and fops. It is 
apparent that the Brothers Adam and the 
tribe of Wyatt’s knew how to interpret the 
Macaroni spirit of Carlisle House and the 
Pantheon. By the year 1770, it became the 
to add stringings of Liardet’s cement to 
the honest facing of London brick, both old 
and new work being thus furbished to accord 
with the lacings of genteel tailoring. Robert 
Adam and his able brothers were forced to use 
brickwork for their speculations in the Adelphi 
and Portland-place, but their instinct for 
finely jointed stone never departed, and when 
they built the two sides of Fitzroy-square, 
towards the end of their lives, they chose 
to face the work with a veneer of marbled 
Portland. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, by 
virtue of years, not the termination _of its 
spirit, we are to see the ing of those; whose 
labours had lent lustre to the streets. Mr. Henry 
Holland, the unofficial architect of the Whig 
party, is to engage on his speculations at 
Albany-chambers and to tempt London society 
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to rent his houses in Sloane-street. We are con- 
fronted at this date with an abnormal building 
development—the heights of Pentonville are 
to be bricked, the meadows of Somers Town 
and Camden to be cut up into lots, and new 
dormitories to spring up at Stamford Hill and 
Clapton. Even the years of depression 
and volunteering by parishes, when Pitt saw 
no further use for the map of Europe, did not 
check the passion for bricks and mortar. The 
Regency brought forth Nash as the chief 
exponent of vast building schemes; he it was 
who devised the uniform of stucco, over rough 
brickwork, for the Crown properties; but there 
were a few nobles, such as the owner of Bath 
House, in Piccadilly, who preferred experiments 
in rubbed stock brick for the whole of the 
exterior walling. And so, through the succeed- 
ing reigns of George the Fourth and William (the 
sailor king), London developed its brickwork for 
the housing of its population, From 1805 on- 
wards, the vacant lands of Bloomsbury were 
shaped into squares and crescents, thanks to 
Repton and Burton (the builder). While the 
Oxford-road, jealous of the new road to Padding- 
ton, extended its dressings to Tyburn pre- 
paratory to turning northwesterly along the 
Edgware-road. The late seventeenth century 
tradition persisted, but the brickwork took 
on the colour of sherry and marsala; it was 
losing the cheery figuring of earlier times. 
By this day, the inner ring of brickfields were 
encumbered with piles of buildings and the 
workers of burnt clay had perforce to carry their 
trade into the suburbs. There were kilns at 
Ball’s Pond; at Camden Town; and near the 
York-road ; there were others at New North- 
road, at Upper Clapton, Highgate and Finchley ; 
and a few brickfields existed at Canonbury 
and Stoke Newington. All have served their 
turn and have long been swallowed in the 
capacious maw of London. 

Such is the romance of brickwork that one 
ceases to wonder why so much can be said for a 
rectangular block of clay; but such are the 
varieties of its colouring, of its size and mould- 
ing, no less than the concentrated thought 
spent upon its production, that the greater 
wonder is that its properties are not now 
generally valued. With the accession of Queen 
Victoria and the perfecting of machinery, the 
technique of brickmaking underwent many 
changes. The railroad era brought into being 
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the hard bakings beloved of railwa Practice 
There were tunnels and viaducts to constrys 
immense embankments to buttress, and bail’ 
ings of a design and purpose without precedent. 
Such examples could not fail to change th, 
style of town domestic architecture, and » 
thi became more matter of fact and bey 
soulful, until the newer streets took on the 
frigidity of the “forties and ‘fifties, which dij 
so much to harm the reputation of the earlier 
work. 

It is half-a-century since the interest in soupj 
brickwork of a pleasant texture was first revived 
thanks to the skill of Norman Shaw and Ede, 
Nesfield and the drawings of Kate Greenaway 
and Caldecott. In the hurly-burly of to-dgy 
we are prone to ignore the experimental suburp 
of Bedford Park and its imitations. But it js 
good to notice that English brickwork, as fix 
if not better than that of the best periods, j 
now recognised as of value even for Government 
housing. Never again must this nation! 
material be allowed to sink inte mediocrity, 
It has not been possible in this article to ayoid 
a few technical expressions—the jargon of the 
trade is best stated in the standard works; 
but observant Londoners have a real affection 
for the brick walls of their city; they hav 
sympathy for the velvet coating added by time, 
and hail the coming of spring as much for the 
newness of white paint contrasting with the soft 
sooty renderings, as they do when they see the 
lilac budding in the squares. London is a city 
of fascination, a city of surprises of breadth 
and mileage ; it is both transient and permanent, 
if that be possible. There is a warm look about 
the shabby coat that hides a pleasant heart. 
It may, as Shelley states, be like Hell, both 
populous and smoky, but its memory never 
fades and its character is adamant. 
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Seventeenth-Century Art. 

Dr. Percy Dearmer’s course of lantern lectures 
on Seventeenth-Century Art will begin this term 
in the Great Hall of King’s College on October 9. 
The lectures will be on the ten Tuesdays of term 
at 5.30 p.m. Admission for non-members of the 
University is by a shilling ticket, obtainable st 
the door. The course will begin with summaries 


of sixteenth-century painting, and will include 
Baroque architecture, Bernini, El Greco and 
Velasquez. 





Weodbury Court House, U.S.A. 
Mz. W. L. Sruuzez, Architect. 
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HOUSES AND ESTATE 
AGENTS. 





A peausay of the advertisement columns of 
any newspapers will show that the Rent 
Restriction Acts have put an end to the 
letting of houses, as, with hardly any excep- 
tions, houses are only offered for sale. There 
is a class very hardly hit by this outcome of 
2ent Restriction, and that is the class who 
ean afford to rent'a house at a good rental, 
but whose financial circumstances do not 
enable them to purchase. Such persons were 
hoping for some relief had the recommendation 
of the Rent Committee been adopted and the 
houses of higher value been decontrolled at 
once, but this class has received no consideration 
from Parliament, whose attention has been 
concentrated on the sitting tenant who has 
obtained and retained an entirely privileged 
position, although he is very likely not so 
deserving of sympathy as those persons who, 
owing to the war, were compelled to give up 
their houses, and now cannot secure another 
home. Rent Restriction is to be continued in 
one form or another until the year 1930, and it 
is very doubtful if the provision inserted in the 
new Act, section 2, subsection (2), will to any 
great degree lead to houses being offered on 
lease so long as Rent Restriction is in force at 
all. 

Then, as to the houses offered for sale in the 
advertisement columns: of the newspapers, it 
would appear to casual observers that there are 
a great many houses on the market, and so 
there are, but only at a price. Whilst rents are 
restricted prices of houses are not, and would- 
be purchasers are finding out that prices are 
prohibitive. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
there are many really anxious sellers in the 

market at all; but many owners, recognising 
that the present boom cannot last, are tenta- 
tively offering their houses for sale whilst 
residing in them, feeling it wise if a fancy price 
can be obtained to secure that price before a 
fall occurs in the market. 

Houses that were built for comparatively 
small sums and for a different class of occupier, 
are being offered as “‘ gentlemen’s residences’ at 
three or four times their original value or cost, 
especially in the case of houses which are com- 
pact and can be worked with a small staff. An 
owner can ask what he pleases for his house, 
and we who deprecate restrictions of any kind 
should be the last to suggest any form of control ; 
but it must be remembered these high prices 
are the result of Rent Restriction to a large 
degree, and they show the evils of a one-sided 
restricted market. The Government’s assurance 
that assessments shall not be based upon the 
present prices paid also tends to keep up prices, 
for a purchaser would hesitate to give a fancy 
price if he felt he would be assessed for all time 
on the basis of the sum given. 

It may be wondered why we have headed 
this article “‘ Houses and House Agents,” but 
we think the present state of the market has a 
side of interest to agents, The public is begin- 
hing to weary of visiting small houses described 
a8 houses of a superior character, and of finding 
the price a purely speculative price, with the 
consequence that house agents’ advertisements 
are being discounted. Travelling is irksome and 
Very costly, and, after half-a-dozen or so wild 


f00se —hasea, the would-be purchaser turns to 

Privat: sources or gives up the search. If an 

tag n ask what he likes for his property 
e 


t cannot restrain him, and he must 


oo ti est he can for his client, who naturally 
oo * his own property through rose-tinted 
oo but the agent also owes some duty 
° the public, and this is what makes his task 


ae 'y difficult—a fact not perhaps suffici- 
ny Sppreciated by the persons who desl 


through agents. But perhaps agents can do 
a “ng to discourage owners from asking 
Oe under a description unrecognisable 
a, s the owner, and thus save the public 
must. ep Domtment, which in the long run 


ust affect the agency business, and we think 
this is a matter deserving their serious attentions 


Of course, in very many cases the agent 
has to rely entirely upon the owner's statement, 
but in some cases, after inspection, the descrip- 
tion of the property may be termed too fayour- 
able, if not misleading. We must not be taken 
to be offering a criticism on the practice of 
agents, as our only object in the above observa- 
tions is to point out that the present condition 
of affairs is bad for the business. If we are 
correct in our assumption that fancy prices in 
the nature of a speculation are now being asked 
for houses, the agents will be wise in their own 
interest if they can check this inclination on 
the part of owners and also secure greater 
accuracy in the description and particulars of 
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the properties, and. at the same time they will 
be doing a public service. When the lighter 
press begins to make serious jokes about house 
agents’ advertisements it is a sign that the 
public is beginning to tire, and that something 
should be done to ensure greater accuracy. 

We may conclude with one other suggestion. 
In advertisements it is too often the custom not 
to mention where the property is situated and 
the price. Now, even the most open-minded 
purchaser has preconceived ideas on both these 
questions, and does not desire to make useless 
inquiry, and thus it would encourage business 
if better information was always given on both 
these points. 








Oakleigh Hall Schoo! Chapel, Cirea ester. 
Mr. Lgowarp W. Baswanp, F.R.LB.A., Architect, 
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PROBLEM OF COUNTRY HANDICRAFTS. 





Br JAMES GUTHRIE. 


Tae handicrafts which seas De the soil, 
and have been passed on and deve from 
the days before hi was written or 
esthetics were invented, do not bear the touch 
of any self-conscious art nor competition with 
manufactured substitutes. In the labourer we 
see a social or political fact; but have for- 
gotten that he was, and still sometimes is, a 
crafteman whose forefathers were skilled in 
many useful arts. Wood and straw and clay 
and iron were the raw material of houses and 
wagons and pots, things which belonged to 
everyday life, to be worn out and broken, but 
always in constant demand. Improvement 
came by no sudden burst of originality. A 
chair, a plough, a wheel, were beyond the 
reach of anything like singularity of form; 
recognised for what they were, use and use 
alone being the reason for variety. 

George Sturt, writing of the craft of the 
wheelwright, says that ‘* Wagons grew into 
beauty not to please artists who gushed about 
them, but to satisfy carters and to suit the 
exigencies of field and crop and road."" This 
might be the text of handicraft as a whole 
at its best, for none of it—not even painting— 
exists to please artists who gush, but is in 
some sort the logic of the material and the 
fulfilment of some clear intention. 

Plain ideas about what is right craftsman- 
ship, however, are planted by familiarity with 
a craft, and are hardly within any writer's 
power to describe or prove. The bold defini- 
tion of traditional handicraft on the land 
marks something established in the mind, 
something native and familiar, even in decay, 
which cannot be gainsaid. With equal cer- 
tainty, unfortunately, it cannot be promoted 
in any lighthearted or superficial way by 
planting the product of the art school amid 
the puzzling and contrary conditions of the 
country. The culture of cities might bear 
within it some sound and fruitful seed; but 
the loss of old traditional handicraft which we 
suffer—by altered forms of locomotion, for 
example—cannot conceivably be made good. 
The rule of use still obtains in despite o 
outward change: art is still a function in the 
social body which recognises no class as 
superior or inferior, though itself often enough 
disguised as @ mere amenity or recreation. 
But once the wagon, with its bow and stern, 
topsides, ribs, strakes, and gunwale, intri- 
cately beautiful and precise in =e and 
workmanship, has been superseded by the 
motor-lorry, no wit or contrivance can 
assemble those craftsmen again, or bring into 
being a thing for the sake of beauty compar- 
able in any way with that which was for the 
sake of use. 

At the outset, therefore, much discouraging 
reflection lies between us and our desire to 
witness some real attempt at giving the arts 
and handicrafts a local habitation and a name 
beyond the bounds of cities and towns. 
Optimism does us no service in this cause so 
long as we adopt it by way of escape from 
doubts and uncomfortable facts that are less 
disquieting when they have been set upon 
their feet and measured. For, after all, the 
survival of the arts is a fact with the rest, 
and use is @ term which might bear exten- 
sion without arriving at the contrary belief 
in art as a detached unnecessary ebullience 
of high spirits which the modern world can 

ord t to indulge in after office hours. 

The spirit of deliberation has been singu- 
larly wanting. Nobody has come forward 
and said “ by planning upon this and that 
design we shall arrive at a certain end,” be- 
cause tly it has not been thought that 
the an of graphic design holds good, or 

enough, in broader, larger concerns. 


it does and must hold good, 
since there is, , no other to’ arrive 
at the definition of an ides, the of a 


liner, or at any kind of coherent structure 
whatever, it is more than time that we dis- 
carded idle scattered individualism, and 
sought by wit, experience, and imagination to 
build a comely weathertight house for the arts 
to live in. 

It either is or is not a tangible benefit to a 
country and a nation that the arts and handi- 
crafts exist. They have stood the test. But, 
although the choicest examples of the past 
are ly housed and cared for, we are, as 4 
nation, in no mind to divert a clerk or a 
salesman from a trade in order that from the 
strangeness of his gifts he may evolve any- 
thing more elusive than a row of figures or 
more logical than a bargain which we can 
understand. We believe in the things that 
have been accomplished. Those things that 
are problematical, difficult, and unlikely we 
set aside. Progress is a by-product, not a 
marketable commodity. We believe in it as 
we believe in dreams and fairies, totally un- 
conscious of the wastage of talent and power 
which we have never learned how to use to 
the best advantage. The historian ranges 
over this field, reflecting how great cities 
absorb men and things, with some dim con- 
sciousness of a supply always forthcoming 
from the open. He hardly stays to consider 
conditions in the country and outlying dis- 
tricts, and remote seafaring and agricultural 
areas. That these yield new blood and fresh 
energies by adaptation to urban requirements 
is assumed in advance. 

But what the actual conditions are under 
which this replenishment is made possible 
might undergo examination. They certainly 
do not remain unaffected by change; for the 
countryside is thrown open by motor traffic 
and flooded with newspapers. Everywhere 
along the seaboard the towns compete for 

ularity. and their rapidly extending 

suburbs encroach on the land and drive the 
native cottagers away. Corn gives place to 
golf, the fisherman and his antiquated tackle 
are banished from the beach. This pressure 
of cities increases year by year, altering in a 
thousand ways everything which it touches, 
introducing new values and improvements that 
may conceivably destroy more than they can 
make good. A land of holiday and sport, of 
apartment houses and week-end cottages, 
bears, indeed, very little resemblance to that 
upon which we have been accustomed to think 
the yeoman and the craftsman lived. For 
this is no longer a reservoir of strength and 
beauty, whatever may once have been the 
case. 
Traditional handicrafts are therefore in 
steep decline. They perish as agriculture be- 
comes more a business and less a vocation, 
and they are undermined also by half-educated 
urban ideas expressed in terms of * Ye Olde 
Craft Shoppe,’ which ministers to a paltry 
taste for ingle nooks, spindle-back chairs, and 
warming-pans. The shades of William Morris 
and Rossetti might well be abashed at our 
complete absence of volition in the arts, just 
as we ourselves might regard nearly all we 
see as a denial of what is serious and essential 
in the sense that a horseshoe or the structure 
of a barn have been serious and essential. 

Conditions arising from large movements 
and popular causes, if simple as a spectacle, 
are exceedingly difficult to see in proper pro- 
portion and to use. Unspoiled minds and eyes, 
natural sensations of beauty and utility, are 


“material which we have no warrant for, 


though they exist still. It might almost be 
said that no outward conditions have more to 
do with the arts in general than any single 
opinion beyond his own has to do with the 
work of a craftsman at any time. Yet amid 
the confusion of many contrary opinions he 
may suffer extinction, not because he is 
wrong, but because he is alone. Popular 
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opinion does not connect art with life, handi. 
craft with vocation; they are upon approval, 
as goods from a store, only more costly. Ang 
in among ideas about art there is mixed 
suspicion that it invites charitable motives and 
needs help, a detrimental suspicion fostered by 
the folly of artists themselves. : 

Whatever mistakes have been made abon: 
regaining lost arts, imitating old examples 
compromising and bargaining upon any plane 


but his own, the artist must realise and unite 
his widely scattered forces, and bring to bear 
those powers of construction with which he js 
endowed in setting his own house in order 


It is not enough to fall in with popular errors 
they will yield him nothing but discourage. 
ment. His academies and pseudo-learned so 
cieties, his whole sphere of professional in. 
terest and advancement, so long as they are a 
narrow preserve, will favour the artificial and 
the theoretic, and fail to grapple with that 
larger call for freedom and security, for man 
liness and vitality, that becomes more and 
more insistent. 


Various industries, and separate workshops 
for weaving, pottery, and other handicrafts, 
and the successful women's institutes estab 
lished in country towns, prove that there is a 
nucleus both of artistic energy and local 
encouragement not as yet recognised by the 
official body. Many other valiant attempts to 
recover the spirit of place and pick up the 
lost connection of the arts with the land and 
the common people have withered before that 
sterile philistinism which seems to be the 
accompaniment if not the logic of popular 
journalism and centralised shows. 


It is perhaps, after all, of far more import 
ance in the arts that their design as a social 
factor should be on a large and positive scale 
than that present drawbacks and past neglect 
should be magnified. Clearly enough the wide 
area of the country needs development within 
some substantial and capably managed policy: 
the centre needs its circumference. Up till 
the present time our tendency has been to 
glorify a mere handful or remnant of men 
busy with their own ambitions within their 
own orbit. We have admitted all sorts of 
dubious claims, and demanded for the result 
ing mixture the attention of our own and 
other capitals. But times have altered now, 
for better or worse. The young press for- 
ward, assailing those strongholds in which old 
and middle-aged personages keep power and 
security for themselves. The arts have grown 
stuffy with the pretension of greatness and 
the friction of rivalry in a social and profes: 
sional sense; but lack spirit and adventure 
and expansive generosity of temper. What 
may or may not be thought about the niceties 
of this or that method or work we can ver? 
well ‘afford to leave aside. As artists and 
craftsmen set among other men in this busy 
and exciting world we feel that our main con- 
cern is rather with the means by which we 
can be at liberty to work and gain a livell- 
hood. Greatness we shall in due course be 
glad to achieve. Meantime we cannot afford 
to be hindered by any arrangements made 
over our heads, or in which we have no hand. 
The policy of groups and coteries effects too 
little in a sphere so wide, in a vocation 60 
beset. What is wanting to link up and 
strengthen the arts is an altogether manlier, 
simpler community of human interests among 
art workers all over the country. It would 
be useless and dishonest to pretend that coD- 
ditions are not disquieting, or, on the other 
hand, that there are not signs of an awaken- 
ing and quickening of a social sense in att 
and handicraft. The process of development 
may be slow and tragic in detail, or it ™4y. 
by deliberation and forethought, be haste 
and simplified; but nothing less than the 
whole capacity is demanded to overthrow 
and evil systems, and do away with ‘hat 
narrow individualism to which most of the 
distress, commonly laid at the door of #" 1» 
different public, is due. For the impact of * 
well-equi confederacy of men and woe 
whose purpose is as friendly and agreesble, 
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mot to say demonstrable, as beauty and fitness 
and colour can be, is not one to examine with 
a jaundiced eye, or to be apprehensive of as 
though it were some unwelcome infliction. 
We may speak of bad conditions, because our 
times do indeed lay the implication upon us 
that any dull job affords a better shelter, and 
that therefore we should sacrifice our gifts 
and bury our desire and our faith away out 
of sight. We may find our own environment 
distarbing or unlikely in a hundred ways, our 
work harassing and precarious out of all pro- 

to our sincerity and patience. But 
these are the afflictions which, however they 
may purge and try and eventually spiritualise 
art, are largely imposed by the same dull wits 
which regard their own dullness as the true 
measure of human grandeur. Going by their 
reckoning, a place in a show once or twice 4 
year, a line of notice in a newspaper, and the 
bitter little tale of poverty, are all that any 
real artist needs by way of sustenance. For 
a thousand years we have listened to the 
legend of how little is given for a great pic- 
ture or a noble book, till the legend has be- 
come a rule, and art consents not to have any 
value. What we now have to realise is the 
inherent futility of the dull, and that we give 
nothing for nothing. Chelsea and Mont- 
Parnasse may, for ali we know, be crammed 
with genius; we should prefer to find inde- 
pendence at home in the little towns and 
villages among all the various lives and scenes 
and fortunes, which apparently Chelsea and 
Mont-Parnasse have never heard of, using ai! 
the implements, being workmen first, ind 
gods when there is nothing else to do. 


But, not to be alone, a wayfarer who pays 
the same tolls but has no footing or compiny 
upon the road, the artist must bestir himseli, 
and join hands, and claim and initiate evervy- 
where the work which he can do better than 
anyboily else can do it. 
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Unton Station, Ricumonp, Va: 


UNION PASSENGER 
STATION, RICHMOND, VA. 





Tsk dominating architectural feature of this 
building is a huge dome of classic proportions. 
Apart from the distinctiveness of this new use 
of a dome, Mr. John Russell Pope, the architect, 
has, says The American Architect, not gone far 
from the beaten path of railroad station archi- 
tecture in the exterior dress of the building. 
The choice of scale and detail of the exterior 
has been very conservatively classic. The 








VIEW FROM THE PLAza. 


front of the building is 240 ft. long, and it is 
118 ft. deep from front to rear. The material 
used in the exterior is Indiana limestone of the 
kind known as “ American Travertine.” The 
simple east and west wings are three stories 
high on the exterior, and on the interior courts 
each wing has an additional story, all of which 
above the ground story is used for railroad 
business offices. The only ornamentation on 
the building is that which is grouped about 
the large clock over the entrance portico, and 
the Roman panel reliefs beside the second 
story windows of the end pavilions of the 
portico. 





Pian or Mars Buri~pmse, Comcounss, anp Trarw PLaTrones 
Me. Joun Russett. Porr, Architect, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Romance of Bu By Aun 8. 
Watxer, (London: Philip & Son, 


Ltd. 2¢.'6d net.) 

This book forms one of a series published as 
Philips’ New Era Li . The books are 
designed for the general , and they assume 
little if any knowledge on the particular 
subject with. The books do not profess 
to be encyclopedic in character; they give 
knowledge, but they suggest ideas. Foe | are 
free from technicalities and excessive il, the 
main object being to present a wide general 
view, a oe in most cases the human 

of the subjects. “The Romance of 
Building’ is written on these lines, and is dis- 
tinctly successful, It forms a pleasant relief 
from the usual text-book, and unquesti 


uestionably 
the human interest which is given to the subject . 


makes it a more intimate and ating study 
for the layman. It is obviously difficult to find 
a suitable analogy for eve and we cannot 
say that we agree entirely with the author’s 
symbolism. The book is written with care and 
accuracy, and the architectural student will find 
it a valuable addition to read with his text- 
books. In Uhapter XI the author sums up the 
duration of the three main architectural systems 
and we would suggest that the slow development 
in the beginning and the quickening of the pace 
in more recent times might be traced to the 
growth of reading, writing and travel. Similarly 
in the development of Gothic architecture, three 
hundred years may seem a comparatively short 
period, but to-day the possibilities of a style are 
exhausted in a few years. This fact seems to 
be important along with the value of tradition 
which undoubtedly was an important factor in 
the evolution and development of the great 
Gothic style. 

The author mentions that Ruskin came to the 
conclusion that the Decorated period is to be 
held responsible for the decay and downfall of 
Gothic architecture. We think that the Renais- 
sance, which stood for the re-birth of so many 
things, was responsible for the complete archi- 
tectural change, quite apart from any signs of 
decay in the Gothic style. Incidentally, the 
author deals very successfully with the Renais- 
sance period, which is generally a stumbling- 
block to the average layman. 

The author attributes the great works of the 
Early English Gothic period to the religious 
fervour of the Crusades. The churches may 
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“ Marven,” Beaconsfield. Mess 
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have been memorials—as he suggests—but we 
think it is also true to say that religion or the 
Charch “had an immense hold on the people in 
this period and that the nation in her growing 
wealth at the time of the Renaissance was bound 
to develop, not necessarily a new architectural 
style, but certainly other types of buildings. 
The ion that people do not feel reverent 
in a building built in the Italian style has 
frequently been commented upon, and in a book 
of this nature we had almost expected that the 
author might have something to say about the 
pagan idea often associated with Classic 
architecture. 
We are not altogether convinced that it is 
wise to stress too much the various periods which 
o to make up the Renaissance style. The 
issance work prior to the Anglo-Italian 
period is generally accepted as being purely 
feannitional Regarding the author’s comment 
that he considers the Early English Gothic style 
for the Courts of Justice “has a severity and 
simplicity which befits the cold impartiality 
symbolical of the administration of Law,” we 
would point out that many people hold quite 
the contrary opinion, maintaining that the feel- 
ing of mediwvalism symbolises obsolete methods 
and an absence of light in the wide sense of the 
word. These suggestions are not put forward 
in a hypercritical spirit, and it may be that 
some of the points are merely matters of opinion. 
The author and publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on this book; it is an excellent contribu- 
tion to the literature of architecture, and it 
ought to be widely read by the general public. 
H. 


How to Get Houses. By Grorce Hicks. (The 
Trade Union Congress and Labour Party, 
32, 33, 34, Eccleston-square, London, 
S.W. 1.) Price, 3d. 

This pamphlet is free from that curious class 
consciousness, perhaps better described as 
“class pride,” that characterises so many of 
the utterances of Labour, and that is so be- 
wildering and even provocative to the well- 
disposed reader ; we find a trace cf it, however, 
in the preface, written by the General Secretary, 
National Federation Building Trades’ Opera- 
tives, where reference is made in the most 
casual and matter-of-fact way to “ the capitalist 
newspapers.” Turning to the pamphlet itself, 
Mr. Hicks insists on the evil results of bad 
housing generally and ably ranges his authorities 
to support him. While it would be hard, one 
hopes, to find anyone now who is so blind as 
not to realise the appalling results of our bad 


Burez;s, Hotpzxn & Warson, Architects. 
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housing conditions, nevertheless it is a «: jcct, 
that cannot be too strongly brought | ome. 
In claiming that “social needs must ove) me 
in this matter the more insidious influenc«-s of 
class interests,” Mr. Hicks is voicing the <enti. 
ments of all right-minded people, and we may 
regard it as established that slum clearance :\ust 
be treated as a national charge, even though 
£200,000 a year is an utterly absurd sum to 
devote to this pu ’ 

The main object of the pamphlet is described 
in an italicised heading as follows :— 

“This pamphlet has been written to draw 
the attention of all concerned about the housing 
question to the fact that municipal authorities, 
owing to the reduction in costs of building, 
may carry out housing schemes without increas- 
ing local rates because the new rateable values 
created will bring an average local revenue 
sufficient to cover all loss.” 

It is, unfortunately, not very clear, at least 
to the average mind, what this really meang. 
If it is that new houses are to be subsidised 
as to. rates by raising or artificially prolonging 
the life of existing recent assessments on an 
apparently increased value, a value that has, 
in fact, in the overwhelming majority of. cases, 
been prevented by Act of Parliament from 
coming into economic play, existing ratepayers 
must clearly bear an extra burden, due to the 
erection of new houses. Rates on existing 
houses may not actually be “ increased,” but if 
the effect is to make the ratepayer pay more in 
rates than he would have to pay if new h uses 
were not erected, this can only be regarded as 
increase in rates, since it either prevents a 
reduction, or it means that rates are based on 
a higher assessment. As regards Mr. Hicks’s 
figures, even if we accept the basis of his low 
estimate of outgoings and management, it is 
hard to see how he can reasonably consider the 
rates on new houses as net incomings without 
making any allowance for the expense of local 
services, even taking these on a reduced ratio. 
That adequate housing ultimately means real 
economy. both in rates and taxes is, in our 
opinion, indisputable, since increased content- 
ment and better health must save immense 
sums in remedial measures and produce at the 
same time an increased output and greater 
interest and consequent value in the work done. 

Measures of assistance are, unfortunately, 
unavoidable at the present moment, but we do 
not hold that any palliative contains the ulti- 
mate solution. Such a solution can only be 
sought in the power of industry to pay a wage 
that shall enable its employees to meet an 
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economic rent and rates, and such conditions 
can, of course, only be achieved through the 
loyal co-op2ration of labour as to output and 
of employers as to management and conditions, 
working through ths peaceful markets of the 
world. Ultimate!y, if conditions are stabilised, 
any industry that cannot afford to pay a wage 
enabling the recipient to meet the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship - to anticipate periods 
of unemplo t, must as parasitic, 
since it =n burdens and casualties on the 
shoulders of the general public. H. 


The Town-Planning Review: The Quarterly 
Journal of the ment of Civic Design 
at the School of Architecture at the University 
of Liverpool. Vol. X No. 2. (Liverpool: 
The University Press, Ltd.) (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 15s. per annum, 
post free. 

This Review stands conspicuous as an example 
of excellence, not only in a oe but in 
printing and uction y: e out- 
standing aA ay of this issue is an article 
by Professor Patrick Abercrombie on Wren’s 
plan for London after the Great Fire, and 
although we may have been rather flooded with 
i ee 
containing a critical analysis of Wren’s scheme 
and reproducing of London, both as pro- 
i should be of value as a 


be overcome by a movement that is constantly 
increasing in vigour and influence. 


Lite Books on Old Furniture. 1, Tudor to 
Stuart. 2, Queen Anne. By J. P. Buaxe 
and H. E. Reveres-Horxrss. (London: 
Heinemann.) 4s. 6d. each net. 
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/ has @ genuine love for old pieces. 

ime opens with a chapter on making a 
-ction, and contains many useful hints and 
‘a sound advice. Quite rightly the authors 
that the lesser pi comi 

1s and smaller ouses, if not so elaborate, 


« borate and much. 


Beaconsfie'd. 


Many a country-made Queen Anne chair, 
chest or bureau possesses all the pleasing lines 
and matured colouring of a more aristocratic 
specimen. Again, these lesser pieces are the 
most utilitarian. It is the student and genuine 
lover of the antique who get the real pleasure from 
their finds, even if their purses are light, whereas 
the wealthy person can command most things he 
may desire without the pleasure of the quest, 
so it is to him that these little volumes will 
appeal. The one dealing with the Stuart period 
treats fully, yet simply, with the many oak 
pieces of that age, and gives numerous illustra- 
tions of characteristic examples, some from 
private collections which are inaccessible to 
many, others from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In addition a useful table of dates is 
given, commencing from 1485 to 1688, which 
embraces the period dealt with. 

The second volume, the Queen Anne period, 
is treated in a similarly interesting manner. To 
many this period has its attractions, and not 
without good reason, for the chairs, settees and 
tables with their beautiful lines and quiet 
dignity are i ly attractive, especially 
those possessing the claw and ball foot, and for 
these prices are high. The chairs are certainly 
the most comfortable, and on them the modern 
manufacturer bases much of the present-day 
furniture, and the bureau of to-day remains 
practically the same as in the days of Queen 
Anne—that is, as far as design is concerned. 
The volumes make an interesting addition to 
the collector’s bookcase. 


English Furniture Designs. By P. T. Hmve- 
stey. (London: Benn Bros.) 18s. net. 


This volume contains 87 designs and scale 
drawings for modern furniture, with a foreword 
by Mr. H. P. Sha , AR.LB.A. Included 
in this number are designs for the decoration and 
furnishing of various interiors. The book will 
be welcomed by modern craftsmen and furniture 
manufacturers, who at the present time do not 
receive the en t they should to pro- 
duce fine furniture, the —_ for the antique 
being so great, Signs of abatement in thi 
direction, however, are becoming apparent and 
every inducement should eo gen them to 
produce well-proportioned soundly -con- 
structed pieces at a reasonable price. The 
present being an age of machinery, no crafts. 
man can compete with mass production, but 
designer and manufacturer, in co-operation, 
should obtain results, and it is here that 
this volume will be of service. Preference may 
be given to the simpler specimens such as the 

ogany sideboards on pages 6 and 8, gentle- 
man’s wardrobe 24, and small china 
cabinet page 32. The volume is the work of an 
experienced man who has drawn all the pieces 
to scale, with full-size details, making it of 
practical value to both manufacturer and 
amateur. 


Messrs. Burerss, Hotpen & Warson. Architects. 


Marine Works. By Exxest Lataam, M.Inst. 
C.E. (London: Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
Price 16s. net. 


This little volume of 174 pages, comprises 
information useful to civil engineers when 
undertaking maritime work. As weyers | 
the author in his preface, he has availed hi 
of excellent articles already produced in reliable 
publications, adding thereto examples that have 
come under his notice, and giving us the advant- 
age of his views and experiences therein. A 
preface written by Mr. C. L. Maistre, C.B.E., 
Secretary of the British Engineering Standards 
Association, draws attention to author's 
view of continuity of power, and in the case of 
tidal action to the fallacy of trying to obtain 
simultaneously power as well as navigation. 
The author's distinction between the studies of 
a civil and an electrical engineer are also des- 
cribed. To show the com of the 
volume, it may be menti that the author 
deals with the formation, action and effect of 
waves, the salvage of marine works, the mainten- 
ance of tidal berths, pile-driving and ite records, 
the conservancy of marsh lands, gx pres and 
coast defences, with an explanation of the use, 
under special circumstances, of stockade fences 
and of stud gro Other chapters relate 
to the structural problems on navigable rivers, 
the action of scour upon a foreshore and the 
construction of deep water te gr The letter- 
press is well compiled a illustrations 
very clear and sufficient. An appendix of 

is 





FIELD. 


Tuis house or bungalow was built in 1921. 
Having one bedroom on the ground floor, 
staircase was so planned as to give privacy of 
approach from this and the first-floor bedrooms 
to the bathroom and w.c., whilst the hall and 
living rooms are well separated from the bed- 
rooms and kitchen premises. The planning of 
bathroom and kitchen sink gives a sim 
arrangement of drainage. Hot water is su 
by a “ Califont”’ in the kitchen. The 
outside bedrgom doors has an open 
and balusters, giving the effect of a small 
is built with cavity walls faced with red bricks 
of varied colour, and the roof is covered’ with 

The architects were Messrs. Burgess, Holden 
& Watson, of 13, Gray’s Inn square, W.C.1, 
and id, and the contractors Messrs. 
Y. J. Lovell .& Son, of 6, Bathurst-street, W., 
and Beaconsfield. 
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ving separately, in 


and the number of families livi 


[Serremper 14, 192” 


idered as habitable at all. It is, therefore, 


HOUSING CONDITIONS ng a a Bei thot 
IN BRUSSELS AND __ population itecifinereased by only 4.37 por cent. rooms oe by tals eae 


SUBURBS. 


! 


Another conclusion which appears from the 
statistics is that smaller houses are much more 
overcrowded than iously. Taking the whole 
area of greater two-thirds of the 
a consist of one, two, or three rooms, 
and two-thirds of the population live in these 
restricted surroundings. In the communes of 
Molenbeek, Anderlecht, Koekelberg and Brussels, 


loss of inhabitants of no fewer than 22,000; J | 
while since 1900 it has lost 28,885 inhabitants. lodgings (more than one room) these proportions are surpassed, two-thirds of the 
The cause of this movement of the population have slightly increased. In 1910, there were rn living in apartments of less than 
is the same as elsewhere. The houses in the 74,402 such lodgings with 314,287 occupants, four rooms. It is in these small flats that over. 
centre of the town have become too expensive making 43 cent 7 oe Now crowding is at its worst. 
to be used as dwellings, and families have 74,826 families are inadequately housed. Here again there is a noticeable difference 
moved out to make room for commercial houses In Brussels town, on the contrary, there are between the central quarters, where over. 
which use the premises for offices. 2,000 fewer families insufficiently housed than crowding is the least, and the poorer districts, 
This how it is that, in some districts, there were in 1910, but the figure is still high, The further away they are from the centre, the 
the population has not increased, and there is, reaching 42 per cent. of the population, a per- more do the districts receive an influx of new 
, no dwelling house shortage; in fact, centage only exceeded in the Koekelberg com- families. Here also are to be found the working 
the for rooms has enabled some people, mune, where 50 per cent. of the population is and lower middle classes. It is in these suburban 
who benefit from the Rent Restriction Act, to underhoused. — that the housing crisis is at its worst 
actually im their situation In all these fi allowance must be made where its effect is most disastrous. Yo 
sub-letting. saa SE goes for the fact that, in these last years, all sorts of families are obliged to live in conditions of pin 
In greater Brussels the number of houses rooms, attics, out-houses and basements, have ing which must have effect on the health 
increased, from 1910 to 1920, by 6.35 per cent., been included which, in former times, were not of the nation. 





HOUSE IN WILDWOOD ROAD - HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 4 W. HICKS, ESQ 
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Mra. Epwargp Mersgprra,‘A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


Tue Trade Union Congress which opened 
at Plymouth last week, is the fifty-fifth It 
is twenty-four years since the met at 
Plymouth, representing a mem ip of some 
1,200,000, and that meeting marked the birth 
of the political Labour Party. According to 
the President’s address, on the present occasion 
there were 702 delegates, representing a member- 
ship of 4,369,000. 

President voiced that desire for peace 
which is present in every mind at the moment ; 
but there is little to be gained by advocating 
the disarmament of one nation, and that our 
own, when a spirit of aggression is still abroad. 
A beginning, however, could well be made by 
peace at home in industrial matters, and we are 
glad to note that the President advocated 
conciliatory methods and arbitration in this 
connection. 

The agenda was a peculiarly barren one, 
and the resolution of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, advocating a six-hour working day, 
must either be ironical or the unions are shutting 
their eyes to the condition of the world. Our 
competitors abroad are working unlimited 
hours to repair the ravages of the war, and it 
is idle for any one in this country to think that 
this is the time for a leisured existence. We 
have our own devastations to make good and 
na es, em to face, and this is no time 
or 


There is very little that calls for any special 
comment in the proceedings of the Congress 
this year, unless it be the absence of any prac- 
tical contribution towards the solution of the 
problems of the day. On the question of unem- 
a for instance, the resolution moved on 

y last week only expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the plans of the Government for 
dealing with unemployment, and called upon 
the Government to promote practical schemes 
of public utility on a national scale as an alter- 
native to the vast expenditure of public money 
on unemployment benefit and to provide a contri- 
bution from State funds to heavily-rated 
districts towards unemployment relief. 

Resolutions such as these are passed by the 
Congress in a few minutes and arouse no dis- 
cussion, and they, therefore, are of no value. The 
Question as to how to provide relief, combined 
with work has exercised the Government for 
some time, and it will be remembered that, in 
connection with unemployment benefit, a 
Cabinet Committee early in the year reluctantly 
was compelled to report that it was impracticable 
to apply those funds in the provision of work. 
(See The Builder, March 9, 1923.) If the provi- 
sion of work was made a condition of relief from 
the rates, the Congress would be the first to 
declare that this was a retrograde movement 
Ssavouring of the principles’ associated with the 
workhouse, and an would be made. The 
traie unions are fully alive to the danger of 
_ \dised industry competing with unsubsidised 
labour, and are aware. of all the difficulties 
in\lved in putting the resolution they have 
carried inte operation, but to move a general 
ration censuring the Government is a safe 
covrse, whilst to devise or suggest any practical 
* ‘ne would involve offending the prejudices 
snc opinions of ee members, so the easier 
“ \e is adopted and the subject is dismissed 
“5 no practical siiggestions on the part of the 
mercbers @f Congress towards the solution of 
* \vestion which is of such difficulty that’ any 
pis ‘ical suggestions: would be welcome. ~ 
+). ekim connected'with this question of unem- 
™ ment and relief, there is the point, recently 
1 She prominently before the public, that 
on unemployment and the necessity for relief 
‘ave been accentuated by insubordination in the 


uuons and domestic uestions bet . 
Thus :it-was reported 


in the: same paper that 


recorded the proceedings of the Congress that the 
unauthorised strike in the docks had caused the 
West Ham Guardians to pay £45,000 in relief; 
but,although some questions between unions were 
the subject of some rather acrimonious discussion 
at the Congress, the public must be disappointed 
that no serious attempt was made to deal with 
the co-ordination of unions, so as to give some 
lead as to how such profitiess jealousies might 
be avoided in future, and obstacles to employ- 
ment raised by disputes between the unions be 
removed. The fact is that greater ability is 
displayed at the Congress on purely political 
questions, with which we are not concerned in 
these pages, than in connection with the indus- 
trial questions of the day. This being the case, 
our notice of the proceedings of Congress must 
be somewhat critical, although we do not ignore 
the eloquence displayed and the higher level 
reached when political subjects are under 
discussion. 

In connection with our observations above, it 
may be noted that a resolution, much on the 
same lines as that introduced last year, was again 
brought forward requiring affiliated unions to 
keep the General Council informed as to matters 
arising between unions and employers, and also 
between unions, particularly where large bodies 
of workmen were involved, and where negotia- 
tions broke down or a deadlock threatened to 
give the General Council the initiative to call 
a conference and tender advice. If such advice 
were adopted and the employers forced a 
stoppage, then the General Council “ should 
organise.all such moral and material support as 
the circumstances of the dispute might appear 
to justify.” This resolution also required 
differences between unions to be submitted to 
the final Council for adjustment. It was, 
however, negatived by a large majority, and 
this to some extent explains the inability of the 
Congress to grapple with the questions arising 
recently between unions. 

On the last day but one of the Congress two 
important resolutions were introduced, one 
relating to unemployed insurance .by industries 
and the other to co-partnership schemes. The 
Congress was invited to declare that insurance 
by industries was inequitable and anti-social, 
and that unemployment insurance should be 
general, mutual and national ; but the Congress 
took the statesmanlike course of subjecting the 
question to an inquiry by the General Council. 
As regards co-partnership, the same course 
appears to have been adopted. A resolution 
was moved which declared that co-partnership 
schemes were designed to mislead the workers 
and prevent trade union solidarity. The mover 
of this resolution frankly stateu that the object 
of capitalist co-partnership was to increase 
production, but it undermined the loyalty of 
the worker to his union. These arguments 
were used in the Lever case, but the figures 
as to the profits made by the men showed that 
co-partnership was certainly to their advantage, 
and the other ents that it increases pro- 
duction and to peaceful relations with 
emplovers can hardly be taken as conclusive 
against the system. As the crying needs of the 
time are increased production and industrial 
peace, the mover of the resolution appears 
rather to have strengthened the case for co- 
partnership than to have destroyed it. The 
proceedings are, however, shortly reported, 
and both the resolution and the addendum 

a reference to the General 
Council a to have been carried. 

A lution was carried instructing the 
General Council to a Bill to establish 
an eight-hour’day and a 48-hour week. This 
has to be noted in connection with the unlimited 
hours being worked on the Contirient by our 
competitors in trade, and before we have in 
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the least recovered from a devastati 
and a sufficient comment was 
resolution moved by Mr. C. T. 
National Union of Railwaymen, that the 


e Fe it 
pie 


know on what particular signs 
Railwaymen's Union this con 
production is to be retarded and working 
to be limited to six hours, it will soon 
to distinguish between the emplo 
unemployed, and certainly all relief 
will perforce come to an end for want of funds. 
The resolution in question appears, however, 
only to have been moved as an amendment to 
the eight-hour resolution, and, of course, it was 
not carried as its mover was so candid as to 
admit that it was incapable of immediate 
translation into effect. 

An interesting point was raised on the question 
as to whether the voluntary agreements of 
Joint Industrial Councils should be given legal 


Hiv 


effect. The General Council had left this 
point for the decision of the but a 
sub-committee had recommended adoption 


of a Bill promoted by the Association of Joint 
Industrial Councils which vides that the 
agreements registered by the Minister of Labour 
should be legally enforceable at law, with the 
proviso, however, added that the Whitley 
Council should re t 75 per cent. of the 
industry conce and that the responsibility 
for taking proceedings against employers 
violating a registered agreement should be 
taken by and at the expense of the Ministry. 
The recommendations of the sub-committee were 
rejected by the Congress and the discussion 
was interesting. There was some weight in 
the argument of Mr. Robinson that to legalise 
voluntary agreements might be hazardous, 
and employers might secede from the Councils 
to prevent the 75 per cent. principle from 
applying, and, in any case, it would not be 
easy to get the Ministry to undertake proceedings; 
but some of the speakers used two-edged argu- 
ments, as, for instance, that if agreements 
were made enforceable there would be no further 
inducement to men to join the unions. After 
all, the trade unions exist for the general benefit 
of the members and to shape a policy favourable 
for them, but some t unionists overlook 
this and consider that the men only exist for 
the unions. 

A very important resolution related to the 
identification of the supervisory and technical 
staff, foremen and ot with the unions. 
There was considerable discussion, but the 
resolution was finally adopted. This'is a very 
serious question, but only one speaker, according 
to the report, recognised that they were asking 
these men to serve two masters at the same time, 
whilst the argument that the co-operation of 
the supervisory grades would be essential to 
the workers’ control of industry seems a little 
premature at the present time. i © 

A resolution was also carried disapproving 
the recommendations of the Cave Committee 
on Trade Boards. 
~ It will be seen from this brief notice that the 
Congress covered some ground in its deliberations 
and raised some very interesting questions, and 
thus showed an advance on pre-war congresses, 
which often merely moved stereotyped resolu- 
tions year in and year out, There is every 
reason to expect that in the future the same 
advance will be shown in the treatment of 
industrial questions as is already apparent in 
the political side since Labour haé been more 
represented in Parliament and its members have 
gained in breadth and experience. 


— 
i al 





. Thorneyeroft House. 
The sculptor of the panel at Th roft 
House, Westminster, illustrated in The 
last week, was Mr. E. S. Frith, of Elgin Studio,’ 
Trafalgar-square, Chelsea, 8.W. 3, .- Pye 
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APPRENTICES IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


Mr. F. J. Gayzn, Past President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, writes :— 

Srm,—In the midst of an unparalleled state of 
unemployment in industry generally it is inter- 
esting to note that there is quite an a iable 
volume of building work available, but unfort- 
unately the amount of skilled labour is totally 
inadequate. In fact, it has been foreseen for 
some time that the number of skilled building 
trade workers is such that can only cope with a 
slump, and there are not sufficient to cope with 
a normal demand, much less than a boom, such 
rd could be — looked for following the 

pression t ly diminished 
demand for houses. se on 
_ The peculiar position is such that naturally 
invites attention to the cause and remedy. The 
shortage to a small extent can be attributed 
to the war, it being easy to understand that the 
bmlding trade is no exception to the consequent 
chaos. The other reason is obviously the. lack 
of new blood, since the only entry is at present 


by means of apprenticeship. 
All are pants. ge win the best method of aug- 


mentation of labour is by the apprenticeship 
scheme, and at first blush one is naturally 
inelined to ask, if this is agreed, why not carry 
on and so solve the problem. 1t must be recog- 
nised that the building trade is exceptional. 
The extent of the ebb and flow of the volume 
of work is probably more marked in this than 
in any other industry, with its consequential 
losses not only to the operative but to the 
employer. The existing apprenticeship schemes 
provide for guaranteed continuity of labour 
for the apprentice until he is 21 years of age; 
and while many of the employers can face the 
risk of guaranteeing employment by means of 
apprenticeship to a limited number, yet quite a 
large number of apprentices are not taken 
because the employer, owing to the casual nature 
of the industry, is not in a position to guarantee 
continuity of employment to the full quota. 

It is also undoubtedly a fact that the trade 
unions view the shortage of labour as an asset 
to their bargaining powers, in lieu of taking a 
wider view of the benefit of increasing their 
ranks to more vately fit the demands. 
If the unions could to vary the 
apprenticeship scheme to recognise the following 
suggestions, much of the shortage would dis- 
appear. The unions would really be in a 
healthier position, the community in general 
would gain, and much of the demoralising 
influence of the dole would disappear. 

The Sy sagen | scheme should by mutual 
consent modified to vide that in the 
event of any employer being unable to find 
sufficient ere pes for his apprentices, they 
should stand off until such time as they can be 
restarted, in a like manner to that in which the 
craftemen are stood off. Where, by ‘the mis- 
fortune of slackness of trade, the craftsmen are 
stood off, it seems illogical and even unfair 
to the craftsmen to be stood off while the 
proportion of apprentices to craftsmen conse- 
quently increases. Further, there fare many 
trade union labourers used to building work 
who could, quite reasonably, by training with 
the help of the craft unions, perform many of 
the simpler craft operations. 

The more highly-skilled craftsmen would 
have nothing to fear from this augmentation of 
labour, since, in the event of a falling-off in 
employment, the builder obviously and naturally 
retains his best men. Much more consideration 
might be reasonably _— by the employers 


unions to an vour to regulate the 
volume vf building work with a view to levelling 
up the valleys of depression and ‘down 
ps oper mag, gga bn hegptte yar 
guard against unem t on the one hand 
and high costs on other. It can reason- 
be antici 


YR THE BUILDER 


that will ‘transfer many of the unemployed 
to the ranks of useful : 
No doubt it is very tempting to the operatives 
to maintain a shortage in their ranks in order to 
draw rates higher than the standard from the 
unfederated builder; but it must 
not be lost sight of that these unfederated 
builders pay less than standard rates when 
trade is adverse. 
- Even under current conditions enquiry will 
show that certain unfederated builders are 
paying higher rates to. bricklayers, carpenters 
and plasterers because of the shortage, and 
paying on the same jobs lower than standard 
rates to painters and labourers owing to 4 
sufficienty of this type of labour. 


emer a ae ene 
PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 





In the last issue of The Builder we gave a 
letter to The Times from Mr. Roland B. Chessum, 
Past President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, supporting the principle of payment 
by results in British industry with the object of 
securing a boom in trade. Sir Edwin Stockton, 
M.P., discusses the subject in a letter in The 
Times on Monday. He writes :— 

“* Absence from home on a brief holiday must 
explain the delay on my part in sending you a 
very short note expressing the approval which 
many employers must feel with regard to the 
able and interesting articles you recently 
published by Mr. P. J. Pybus on payment by 
results. 

“To my mind, the difficulty in giving effect 
to his suggestion that district appeal tribunals 
might be established by the State and given 
statutory authority to deal with charges of 
rate cutting and evasions of wage bargains— 
thereby increasing confidence in this method of 
working—lies in the obvious fact that it would 
be impossible to enforce resort to them. If you 
are intending to establish them in order that 
the well-disposed might profit by their exist- 
ence, then it seems to me that an educational 
campaign should precede their creation. More 
harm than good would be done by establishing 
tribunals of this nature, whose operations 
would be largely sterilised by hostility or in- 
difference. On the other hand, if we are to 
make a beginning, then I can well imagine that 
such an effort would be most advantageously 
attempted in those trades where unemployment 
is less pronounced and where craft workmanship 
predominates. It seems to me most unlikely— 
to use no stronger term—that much can be 
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hoped from industrial unionism at the present 
time, not merely because this is especially 
affected by economic depression, but because 
though its aim and object may be for higher 
wages and better conditions of work, there is 
not shared by all the members of any in- 
dustrial union the-same hope of relative im- 
provement in their common prospects which 
might be realised by craft workers deciding to 
test the advantages of payment by results - | 
rather agree with Mr. Pybus, as I read his 
articles, that industria] unionism shows ten- 
dencies of progress in the direction of Syndi- 
calism—the control of the industry for the 
benefit of the workers by the workers. Some 
may call it progress towards nationalisation : 
we will not bother about the exact designation. 
Under these circumstances you will have) far 
more difficulty in converting industrial unionism 
to the payment by results system than you will‘ 
the craft unions, which can easily see, if they 
wish, personal benefits of a very tangible nature, 

‘* Personally, I am not altogether enamoured 
of the idea of State intervention in the matter. 
I am not sure that the desired result could not 
be achieved by voluntary action, the more so as 
any beginning must be on a relatively restricted 
scale. Afterwards, when progress was re corded, 
then the State might intervene, or at least we 
might discuss the value of such intervention. 

* Forthe present we have to combat the un- 
doubted industrial tendencies to preach the 
supposed superlative advantages of wage equality 
spread over the widest area. We have to show 
that this ultimately means disaster in the 
markets of the world, unless there is the in- 
centive of maximum efficient output. And only 
an educational campaign will effect a wide 
understanding of this by the workers.” 


—_—_—_*~< 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
PRICES. 


The third interim report of the Inter 
Departmental Committee which is considering 
the prices of building materials has just been 
issued, and is signed by the Chairman, Sir 
Halford J. Mackinder. The report, whieh 
covers the month of August, states :— 

Since July, there have been only a very 
few changes. In the case of timber, there 
has been an advance of £2 per standard @& 
Birmingham, while the special purchases of 
the London County Council for their housing 
schemes have been made at an increase 
£4 per standard over those made in the previous 
month. Apart from these, there are no sp 
preciable changes, either in any particular area 
or class of material, to which attention_ 
be drawn. 





Shop froat in Belham-bill.S.W Mr. Exvraic H. Surrn, Architect. 


[The old front of this shop was entirely removed and a lobby formed with new windows 
The oak; backs and floors of windows and cases are in £7F 


weases are in ey sca 
sycamore with egg-shell finish; lead lights to stall-boards in dove 
tile name panels ;panels over windows filled in with blue an 


y marble with gia 
white Dutch tiles. 
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ESTIMATING FOR SMALL BUILDERS.—VI. 


By J. H. BARNS, F.LO.B. 


STONE MASON. 


Ir is hardly likely that the small builder in the 
London district will run his own mason’s yard, 
and more likely that he will arrange for such 
work to be done by some local firm of stone 
masons. In the event of an estimate being 
required for stonework, he would obtain a figure 
from the masons, add on for scaffolding, ‘ on- 
costs,” and profit. It is necessary that a small 
builder should have some idea of the value of 
worked stonework, and the various items which 
go to make up the total cost. 

As each job may vary considerably, it is 
impossible to state a general figure to meet all 
contingencies. An attempt will be made to give 
some idea of the value of stonework by the 
following examples :—It is usual for stonework 
to be bought at a price per foot cube inclusive 
‘of labour and materials. Considerations of 
space will not allow more than four items of 
worked stone being taken, but these as far as 
they go should prove helpful. Without seriously 
considering the subject, many would think that 
a large moulded cornice would be worth more 
per ft. cube than a little plain step, whereas the 
reverse is the case. The price per cu. ft. of 
worked stone will largely depend upon the 
amount of labour on the stone. It may be taken 
quite yenerally that the smaller the stones the 
more expensive they will be per ft. cube, as in 
the large stones there is a greater measure of 
cubic feet over which to spread the cost of 
labour, and therefore the larger stones will work 
out at a cheaper rate per cubic foot. This can 
easily be seen from the examples taken, that a 
12 in. by 6in. rubbed Portland stone threshold 
would work out cheaper at current rates than 
a 9in. by 4in. threshold similarly worked. A 
similar result is shown in the case of a weathered 
and moulded cornice where the 24 in. by 12 in. 
section comes out at 15s. 10d. per ft. cube, ancl 
the 12 in. by 6 in. section totals 21s. 3d. F- 

Although the current market rates are stated 
it is necessary that they should be verified in 
every case, as each job usually has some circum- 
stance likely to affect the price. 








Example :-— 


4 rt. Run Porttanp Stone MovipEep CORNICE 
241N. By 12 uN. (as Fig. 1). 





£s. d. 
4.0 Portland Stone 
2.0 delivered and 
1.0 | 8.0] waste .. @i/s 2 5 4 
a Cartage . . et 2 8 
2/ 4.0 Labour— 
1.0 | 8.0 | Beds (top and 
— bottom) - lf 8 0 
4.0 
1.0/4.0] Do. (back) .. 7 2 4 
2/ 2.0 
1.0 | 4.0} Joints .. .. 2/- 8 0 
4.0 
1.0 | 4.0} Sunk face to 
rie weathering 1/6 6 0 
2.0 | 8.0 | Moulded face .. 4/8 117 4 
Mortar .. +. Say 8 








Hoisting & sett- 
ing and cleaning 
down, 8 ft. cu. 2/- 16 0 
Cost of 8 cu. ft... £6 6 4 
Per ft. cu. ‘a 15 10 
Scaffolding .. say 1 0 
16 10 
Add profit and 
on-costs 15 per 
cent. .. oe 2 6 
Total—per cu. ft. 19 4 


4 rr. Porttanp Stone Movutpep Cornice as 
BEFORE, BUT 12 IN. BY 6 IN. 


| fad 
4.0 | Portland stone 
1.0 delivered and 
6 | 2.04 waste .. @ 5/8 ll 4 
2/ 4.0 | | Labour— 
6 | 4.0 | Beds (top and 
oo bottom) 1 /- 4 0 
4.0 
6 | 2.0; Back .. Fe i 3 
2/1.0 | 
6 | 1.0} Joint .. i ER 2 0 
wy 
$.0 | 
6 | 2.0} Sunk face to 
— | weathering .. 1/6 3.0 
4.0 | 
9 | 3.0 | Moulded face .. 4/8 14 0 
| Mortar .. .. say 4 
Cartage—2 ft... (4 8 
| « | Hoisting, setting 
/. | and cleaning 
down—2ft. cube 2 /- 4 0 
’ on EE 
| | Total for 2 cu. ft. 6 6 
Per ft. cube «. 1 0 3 
| Scaffolding “s ea. 
ee ae 
Add profit and 
on-costs 15 per 
cent. .. = 3 2 


| Per cubic ft. .. | 


The rates for labour stated are in the main for 
machine work. The “ bed”’ includes the pre- 
liminary labour of half sawing and the truing 
up. The “ back” is at a lower rate, as it is 
unlikely that any truing up would be required. 
Sometimes the back is left rough, resulting in a 
saving of labour and material. The sunk face 
to weathering rate includes cost half sawing 
and cost of weathering by machine. The 
moulded face stated is the girt of the moulding 
and price includes the preliminary labours. 
In the cost of mortar is included an amount for 
the small quantity of Portland cement often 
used for grouting in, to form joggle joints. 
This practice is sometimes objected to as it 
tends to stain the stonework. To obviate this, 
white cement is sometimes used at a 
cost of about 2d. per ft. cube additional. In 
the cost of stone is included the cost of the 
block delivered to the railway station and 
transport to mason’s yard for working, and 
waste consequent upon sawing to size. Cartage 
from mason’s yard to job is stated separately. 
Price of block stone can be seen each week in 
The Builder list of prices. 


Ezample :— 

4 Fr. nun 12 ry. By 6 In. PortLanp Srox= 
TxHResHotp Russep aut Exposep Faces,. 
ANT JOINTED ALL ROUND. 





4.0 | fad 
1.0 
6 | 2.0) Portland stone 
= | delivered and 
| waste . @ 5,8 ll 4 
au Labour— 
1.0 | 4.0 Bed (top an 
-— bottom) -. /10 3.64 
4.0 
6 | 2.0 Do. (back) .. 7 3 
4 
1.0 | 4.0 | Plain rubbed face 
. (top) .. ey 
40 P 1s 6 38 6 
6 | 2.0 Do. (front) .. 
6.0 
2/ 1.0 
611.0! Do. (ends) .. 3/- 3.0 
Mortar .. -. say 4 
2 ft. cu. cartage /4 8 
2 ft. cu. hoisting 
and setting .. 2/- 4 0 
Cost of 2 cu. ft. lll 4 
Per ft. cube 15 8 
Add scaffolding ! 0 
16 8 
Add profit and 
on-costs 15 per 
cent. .. od Ss 
| We 
4 rT. RUN 9 DN. BY 41N. PorTLaND STONE 
THRESHOLD, AS BEFORE. 
4.0 
7) £ s. d. 
4 | 1.0! Portland stone 
j delivered and 
waste @ 5/8 5 8 
4.0 Labour— 
9 | 3.0 | Bed , /10 2 6 
4.0 | \ 
4 1.4 | Back my nee ee 10 
4.0 | 
9 | 3.0 Plain rubbed yy 
4.0 fir >’ 56 
4 1.4 Do. 
we) ie 
| 4.4 | 
2/-.9 | 
4 |-.6| Do. (ends) ..3/- 1 6 
Mortar .. a 3 
Cartage .. ae 4 


| Hoisting and setting 2 0 
Add scaffolding say 1 0 


Add profit and on- 
costs, 15 per cent. 3 0 
i 

| Per cu. ft. .. .~ 3 


The plain rubbed face to top and front of 
step would be worked by machine, and the ends 
by hand labour. The cost of scaffolding will, 
of course, vary greatly, as in most cases some 
arrangement must be made for the rolling 
tackle. It is not unusual for an all-round price 
to be quoted for the stonework of a particular 
job, which would probably be arrived at by 
averaging the value of the masonry, as some 
portions may figure out at a much higher price 
than the examples taken. Although two ex- 
amples are given of worked stone and called 
threshold, one can easily imagine a similar 
stone worked another way up and termed 
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ashlar, seen two or four faces, in which case the 
cost would be about the same. 

A fair all round price for an average Portland 
stone job, fixed complete, would be about 
208. ft. cube, to which must be added 
scaff ke. 

Price is for Whitbed stone laid on its natural 
bed. This is always particularly ified to be 
done, as there is no doubt that the stone 
weathers much better, but sometimes mistakes 
occur and stones are not properly bedded. 

It is, therefore, essential for the small builder 
to get some little knowledge of the bed of stone 
if he is to give proper satiafaction to his customer. 

The price for box ground Bath stone would be 
arrived at in a similar manner to that indicated 
above, oxcept that it would be worth about 
40 per cent. less, except for fixing, mortar and 

‘olding, which items would probably cost 
about the same. 

In the case of some of these stones it is con- 
sidered necessary to coat the outside face with 
some preservative to protect the material against 
the acids present in the London atmosphere. 
Some of these are considered so to harden the 
face that they prevent any moisture in the 
stone from ing out and may cause scabbing 
or erosion. cost of protective treatment 
varies considerably, and may be roughly stated 
at from 4d. to Is. per yard super of surface 


treated. 
YORK STONE. 

There are many districts quarrying this 
material, and some kinds of the stone are very 
much harder than others and, therefore, more 
expensive and more costly to work. Presuming 
the block stone cost about the same as Portland, 
the labours (if worked in London) would cost 
about 10 per cent. more, with exception of fix- 
ing, &c. In the case of plain steps, &c., the pre- 

tion is usually worked at the quarries where 
the s sawing, &c., can be done for about 50 per cent. 
less than the rates quoted for London prepared 
stone. It is therefore advisable, where the 
size of the job will permit of it, to get 
ordinary Yorkshire stone items direct from the 
quarries, worked to the required dimensions. 

A 12 in. by 3 in. hard York threshold, rubbed 
top and front edge, would be worth about 12s. 6d. 
per ft. eube delivered, or 3s. 2d. ft. run. 

12in. by 4in. ditto, at 12s. per ft. cube, 4s. 
ft. run. 

12 in. by 6 in. ditto, at 11s. per ft. cube, 5s. 6d. 


. run. 
Harder York stone, say equal to “ Silex” 
brand, would cost about 21s. ft. cube delivered. 
If steps sawn instead of rubbed, deduct 4d. ft. 
sup. for each face. 
Example :— 
ft. ran 12 in. by 6 in. hard York stone 
threshold rubbed top and front edge. 


s. d. 
i ft. run stone. . 5 6 
Mortar, &c. .. ‘“s od 3 
Labour, say Is. 6d. ft. cube 9 
6 6 
Add profit and on-costs 15 percent... 1 0 
7 6 


Quarry worked York stone, sunk weathered 
throated and grooved window sills, would cost 
about 18s. ft. cube delivered on job, and fixing 
is worth about 1s. 6d. ft. cube. 


TOOLED YORK STONE TEMPLATES. 


3 in, templates tooled on top are worth about 
Is. 9d. ft. super. (delivered) cut to sizes, with 
the ition of 5d. per ft. run for tooling edges, 

6 in. templates cost 3s. 6d. per ft. super, and 
tooled edges 9d. per ft. run. York stone of a 
harder description would cost about 2s. 4d. per 
ft. super for 3 in., and 4s. 6d. per ft. super for 6 in. 


York templates tooled on top. 
8. 


oe” x 9x3" 
14° x 9” x3” 
14” x14" x3" 
14” x18" x 6" 
18” x18” x6" 


each. 
» 


Saw uw~— 
Caocan 
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Ezample :— 
1—9 in. by 9 in. by 3 in. York stone template 
tooled top and front edge, and bedding in 


cement. 
s. d. 
9 x9" x3” template ka PRS ope 
9” run tooled edge oe -. say 4 
Cement ae “e < pee I 
Fixing “ ae ‘a «+ «ay 3 
1 10 
Add profit and on-costs .. 15 per cent. 3 
2 1 


Ezam ple :— 
1—18 in. by 18in. by 6in. York stone tem- 
plate tooled top and front edge, and setting 
in cement. 


s. d. 
18” x 18” x6” template .. "P ae ae 
1’ 6” tooled edge .. oe .. atOd, 1 2 
Cement i i os .- at 2d. 2 
Fixing os Gee, 


10 10 
Add profit and on-costs.. 15 percent. 1 8 


12 6 


GRANOLITHIC OR ARTIFICIAL STONE- 
WORK. 


This is usually made of crushed granite and 
Portland cement either wet mixing or some 
semi-dry process, pla into a mould and 
pressed. The former seems to give much the 
better result but is slightly dearer. It is often 
prepared hy specialists although there is no 
difficulty in the matter provided there are the 
necessary skill and attention used in its pre- 
paration. Prices will, of course, vary with the 
quantity and quality of the work, but the 
following are for fair average quality pre-cast 
work delivered on to job :— 

per ft. run. 
9” x3” sunk weathered throated and 
grooved window sills including fair ends 2 /— 


9” x6” ditto... i o. 3/3 
14” x3” weathered and twice throated 
coping .. +e se es .. 2/3 
12” x3” plain steps Ke es ». 2/3 
12” x3” moulded steps .. Ae .. 2/6 
12” x6” plain steps qn ey .. 4/- 
12” x6” moulded steps .. rs .. 4/6 


Moulded steps for fireproof staircases would 
be about 14 in. by 9 in. precast with steel re- 
inforcement, and to a spandril shape with 
square wall hold one end and with moulded 
return the other end and two baluster holes cast 
in. The top of tread either to be grooved or 
sprinkled with carborundum to prevent slipping. 

Cost per ft. run about 4 /-. y 
Ezample :— 

— ft. run 9” x 6” step sunk weathered throated 

and grooved granolithic window sills, 
including fair ends. 


ee * 
1 ft. run 9” x6” 3 3 
Cement, &c. .. re o* aye 2 
Labour fixing, say at 1 /6 per ft. cu. 7 
4 0 
Add profit and on-costs—15 per cent. 7 


47 
— ft. run 14” x9” moulded steps for fireproof 


staircase all as above. 
8. d. 
1 ft. run 14” x9” 40 
Cement, &e. .. “a a 2 
Labour fixing, 1/6 per ft. cu. 14 
5 6 
Add profit and on-costs—15 per cent. 10 


| 


4 
4” granolithic precast landings, 4 /— per ft. sup. 
Tt is much better to cast these landings in situ 


waboigs somamintone pom ca ie xs eens 
being heavy and awkward to handle on a 


staircase. The landing step or front part of the 
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landing can be precast to match the other ste)s, 
and the rest of the landing can be cast in situ, or 
to put the matter another way, can be concret ed 
with a concrete formed of crushed granite 
containing the necessary reinforcement for its 
support. Granolithic stonework can be pre- 
east for architectural dressings to any desiy) 
the cost would be about equal to Bath stone. 
Grano paving a per yd. 3/— to 3/6 


” ” 1 ” 3/6 to 4 
” ” 2” ” ” 4/6 tod 
ASPHALTE. 
: per yd. super, 
}in. thick damp-proof course .... 4/- , 
j in. vaving in one layer ........ 5/3 to 3 


j in. ” ” ” GO Oem sees 6/3 to7 
jin. paving in two layers in roof 5/9to6/9 
1 in. oz] s° ” °? ” ” 6/9 to i 
} in. vertical rendering to walls .... 8/3 to 9/6 
Extra labour to outlets to roof...... 2 /- each. 
Extra labour forminy channel in flats 6d. each. 


Asphalte skirting, 6 in. high, tucked d 
into brickwork at topand with Aa. te 1 j- 
angle fillet at bottom.......... get D. ren. 
i ; 8d. to 10d 
do. <i, NER é ewasduciuss ¢ 
Do., 4in. high **\ per ft. run. 
Do., do., fillet only .......... 2d. per ft. 
run. 
} in. asphalte lining to roof gutters) 1/3 per ft. 
in two thicknesses ............ } super. 
Labour to outlets .............. 1 /— each. 
Bull-nosed angle or external angle) 2d. per ft. 
OE GA ee run. 


The above are approximate prices for reason- 
able quantities of asphalte work and would 
probably cover Seyssel, Limmer, Sicilian, and 
other good asphaltes, which would be guaranteed 
for three years. Asphalte is a fairly good 
material for dampceourse, and if laid by a first- 
class firm is usually satisfactory. Instances 
have occurred where the heat of the sun on the 
brickwork has softened the asphalte and caused 
it to squeeze out, allowing the brickwork over 
to move bodily forward. The foundation for 
asphalte paving is usually a screed of Portland 
cement and sand. Most asphalters refuse to 
lay their material on a screed of coke breeze. 
There is no extra charge for laying asphalte 
on boarding. The objection is that the heat of 
the sun usually causes the boards to twist or 
become uneven and the asphalte cracks. This 
can be obviated by laying the asphalte on thin 
expanded metal at a very small extra charge 
(if any) for labour, the expanded metal, of course, 
being additional. Some firms prefer to use felt 
(either inodorous or tarred), instead of expanded 
metal last mentioned. Where concrete flat roofs 
are likely to crack, it is advisable to fix a little 
thin felt on the concrete before asphalting, 50 
that any movement of concrete at this point will 
not cause cracks in asphalte. 

**The joints of brickwork must be raked out 
(when work is greén) by the builder to receive 
vertical asphalte. The joints are then primed 
with asphalie and the whole surface covered 
with two coats which finish about } in. thick. 
If it is thicker than 2 in., it is usually unsatis- 
factory and it is apt to bulge. Asphalte is 
simply a waterproofing material and has little 
strength of its own, and where used to cover the 
whole area of the site to prevent flooding of 
basements, Xc., it is to weight down 
the asphalte dampcourse with a loading coat of 
6in. or 9in. concrete to stop any pressure of 
water bursting up the asphalte. Asphalters 
expect ladders, scaffolding and hoisting tackle 
to be provided for them, and the estimato’ 
should add on about 2} per cent. for these 
facilities. 

St. Mary’s, Whitby. 

A restoration scheme is being carried on at the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, Whitby. The repair 
to the south wall of the nave are nearing com 
pletion. The treatment of the Norman doorwa) 
has been deferred until inspected by the archi 
tect, Mr. Caroe. The lead sheets of the roof have 
been welded together at a cost of £100. It is 
estimated roughly that it will cost £900 to 
repair the tower. 
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THE LIGHTING OF THE 
“TIVOLI” CINEMA. 


Tae lighting effects at the new Tivoli 
Cinema in the Strand have been designed by 
the General Electric Co., Ltd., in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Bertie Crewe, the principal 
architect. The designs of the architects, Mr. 
Bertie Crewe and Messrs. Gunton & Gunton, 
have been carried out by Mr. F. G. Minter. 
The exterior is treated in a classic style and 
the interior is decorated in Empire style. The 
electrical installation work was entrusted to 
the Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co. 

The exterior of the building facing the 
Strand is floodlighted by 24 G.E.C. floodlights, 
12 equipped with 500 wait Osram gasfilled 
lamps and 12 with 200 watt lamps. These 
are mounted on ornamental bronze brackets 
and hidden by bronze screens which form an 
attractive feature of the frontage. The photo- 
graph reproduced in Fig. 1 is a night view 
taken solely by the light of the floodlighting 
installation, and shows in a most convincing 
manner the brilliant effect produced. Inside 
the building interest naturally centres around 
the auditorium lighting. The novelty of the 
installation lies in the fact that practically the 
whole of the lamps are concealed. As far as 
the auditorium is concerned, there is a total 
absence of fittings projecting from ceiling or 
walls, even the police lighting, except the exit 
signs, being included in the indirect lighting 
scheme. 

The main illumination is derived from the 
domed ceiling. As will be seen from the 
ceiling plan and sectional view, reproduced in 
Figs 2 and 3, the ceiling consists of one large 
shallow dome, 54 ft. in diameter, and six sub- 
sidiary domes, 16 ft. in diameter. Hidden 
within a moulded cornice around the circum- 
ference of each dome is a row of Osram lamps 
in specially designed reflectors. These are 
arranged in three circuits and are coloured 
amber, blue and rose respectively. Each cir- 
cuit is controlled by a dimmer, and the 
switching is so arranged that the colours may 
be used independently or may be blended 
together to obtain an almost endless variety 
of exquisite colour effects. Under the gallery 
and balcony the lighting is supplemented by 
a number of ceiling panels of special design 
which are arranged to reproduce the same 
colour effects as the main ceiling lights. 

Additional illumination is obtained in 
various parts of the house by amber-coloured 
panels let into the walls. A number of 
G.E.C. projectors with colour-sprayed Osram 
gasfilled lamps are also sunk flush in the 
front of the gallery to iluminate the pros 
centum arch. 
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Fig. 1.—Exterier of the New Tivoli. showing the effect of the 
Fleodlighting Equipment. 


Chirk Housing Scheme. 


A large gathering of the members of the Chirk 
Rural District Council and friends took place 
at Chirk recently, when the chairman, Mr. 
Geo. Rowley, formally announced the completion 
of the first portion of the Council’s housing 
scheme. The principal site, forming the garden 
suburb of Rhos-y-Waen, provides for 136 houses : 
56 “A” Type, 74 “ B” Type, and six “ B4” 
Type. This site is believed to be the second 
largest completed housing site in North Wales, 
and the cost has been about £130,000. The 
smaller sites at Glyn Ceiriog and Pont Fadog, 
providing for 25 and six houses respectively, 
were afterwards visited. The Council's archi- 
tect, Mr. Ernest E. W. Berrington, of Wolver- 
hampton and Oswestry, accompanied the party 
and explained the details of the scheme. The 
contractor for the houses was Mr. W. Higley, of 
Pontesbury, Shropshire, and for the lay-out, 
roads and sewers, Messrs. Hussey & Egan, of 
Birmingham. 

The formal opening of the Chirk sewerage 











Fig. 2.—Roof Plan of Tivoli Cinema. 
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and sewage disposal scheme works took place 
on the day. The cost of the scheme was 
£11,400. The engineers were Messrs. Berrington, 
Son & Watney, of Wolverhampton, and the 
contractors Messrs. Hussey & Egan. 


Housing in York. 

The York Gas Co. have offered to lay the 
necessary mains for the supply of gas to some 
100 houses proposed to be erected on the south- 
east portion of Tang Hall estate, if the Housing 
Committee will provide for each house a gas 
cooker, gas copper, and lay on a pipe for the 
best-bedroom fire; or, instead, if the com- 
mittee would provide a gas cooker and lay on 
for the best-bedroom a pipe for a gas fire, and 
pay the sum of £2 for each house; and in the 
event of any parlour house, a pipe to be laid to 
the fire-place. The Housing Committee cannot 


agree to either proposal, and have suggested to 
the company that they are willing to lay gas 
pipes to the cooker, copper and bedroom fire, 
and buy the copper only. 
agree to the proposal 


The Gas Co. does not 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 
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Company, 


by Cory’s 


will be at 
Road transport, 
he Middlesex 


water and road Mansfield 


transport will be entrusted primari 


th the compan 


excluding the new 
sold to the Chiswick 


whose motor lorries and 


other facilities will also be at the disposal 
of the company. The agreement which the 


ision of Messrs. P. & W. 
Council had entered into wi 


by water will be main! 


The Council was fully pro- 


properties, 
the parts 
pany, Ltd., and to t 
County Council for the arterial] road, is £130,000. 


storage and distribution facilities 


the disposal of the company. 


In the course of a statement, Mr. Collins said 
parties. 


the actual excavation of the deposit and the 


was fair and reasonable in all the terms to 
Polish Com 


both 
guarded. The cost to the Council of the river- 


tected, and the interests of the ratepayers 
side lands and 


and their subsidiaries, will be more directly 


under the superv 


Anderson, Lid., 


with by Messrs. William Cory & Sons, w 


Tilbury Contracting and Dredging 
in addition to the facilities afforded 


Ltd. Transport 


screening and putting into 
burial ground, 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For come contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an terisk 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following Herein amen es 


are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers 


do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 
® SEPTEMBER 15.—Gravesend.— HOSPITAL ADDITIONS: 
—Erection of additional accommoda 
end Hospital. Mr. E. J. ‘ 
architect, 191, Parrock-street, Gravesend. 

SEPTEMBER 15.—Leeds.—ScHOOL.—For various 
pede in: qonelien. SE Sovenaary emiess Ser O60 Seve, 
Roundhay, for the Leeds tion Committee. 
Education Offices (Architect’s Section), Calverley- 
street, Leeds. 

SEPTEMBER 15.—St. Mellon’s (Mon).—42 Hovses.— 


For erecting 42 houses for the St. Mellon’s R.D.C. within 
its area, as follows :—14 houses at Rogerstone; 20 


AKERY.—Erection of a 


SEPTEMBER 15.—Swindon.— 
jam Station-road, for the Swindon ve 
yas § Ltd. Messrs. R. J. Beswick & Son, 
MS.A., A.R.LB.A., architects, 10, Victoria-road, 
Swindon. Deposit £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 17.—Downderry —INSTITUTE.— Erection 
of a Church Institute at Downderry , for the 
Mr. H. R. Venning, Lic.R.1.B.A., Green Bank-lane, 


SEPTEMBER ee aa 


d - Estate, Fartown. Messrs 

James Hall & Son, architects and surveyors, Ex- 

change . , Ha e 
SEPTEMBER 17.—Hendon.—C 


Surveyor, Town ’ 


SEPTEMBER 17.—Hopwas.—ENGINE Hovse.—Erec- 
tion of a new engine &c,, at Hopwas Pumping 
Station, near Tamworth, for the Tamworth Water- 
works Joint Committee. Mr. Robert H. Briggs, Clerk 
to the pet Cea, Municipal Offices, Tamworth. 

8. 


j 


rd. 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Lochgelly—Hovses.—Offers are 
invited for works in connection with the erection of 
ten houses for the third development at the Newton 
Park site. Mr. R. os, Town Clerk, Town House, 


—Marchwiel—Painttnc.—For re- 
of St, Deiniol’s Church. Mr.J.H. Swainson, 
ll-street, Wrexha’ 


SEPTEMBER 17.—Northampton.—For the T.C., 30 B3 
parlour and three-bedroom houses ; 72 A3 ak eae 
bedroom . Herbert n, 
Guildhall, Northampton. Deposit £5. 
: -—ADDITIONS, 
For out works and additions 


to the dd Workmen’s Lib and Institute, 
for the Committee. Mr. Sidney Williams, architect, 
Borough ’ -street, Cardiff. 


of a pavilion at the Victory 
Sutton-road, for the County Borough. 
Engineer 


3 a E , Municipal 
Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. it £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 17,—Spilsby.—ScHooLnoom.—Erection 
of schoolroom, &c., mae Toynton St. Peter 
Wesleyan aye Rev. G. T. thwaite, Spilsby. 
SEPTEMBER 17.—West 1—SToRE.—For the 
erection of a seed store for the West Hartlepool and 
District Alotment Holders’ and Gardeners’ Association. 
Mr. C. F, Burton, F.S.Arc., architect, George-street, 
West . Deposit £1, 
_ CEPTEMBER 17,—West Hendon. CONVENIENCE.— 
For the ereetion of a public convenience at The Broad- 
way, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. O. K . AM.LC.E., 
pcincer to the Council, Town Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. 
eposit £2 26, 
_ SEPTEMBER 18,—Abertillery—Post O¥rrice.—Erec- 
tion of post office. for H.M. Office of Works. Contracts 
Sree HM. - of Works, King Charles-street, 


SEPTEMBER 18,—Barnsbury-grove, N.—EXxTEN- 
SiON. For the extension of the North Telephone 
Exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Office of 
Works. &e. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, S.W. 1. r 

SEPTEMBER 18.—Glasgow.—Patxtinc.—For the 
Painter work of houses in Logan-street, Polmadie, for 
‘he T.C. Director of Housing, Town Hall, Govan. 


SEPTEMBER 18.—G w.— VARIOUS.—The Cor- 
poration invite offers for the various works in con- 
nection with the erection of 1,140 houses at Knights- 
wood, areas Nos. 1 and 2. Mr. John Lindsay, Town 
baer City Chambers, Glasgow. 

EPTEMBER 18.— Kettering —HovsEs.— Erection 
of 24 houses on the Council’s Housing Estate, Stamford- 
road, Kettering, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
John Bond, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Kettering. 

SEPTEMBER 18.— -—HovseEs.— Erection of 
> ee and Law and sewers, iy! the URS. Mr. 

. C. N. Newport, Surveyor, Council Offices, bury. 
Deposit £3 3s. —- 

SEPTEMBER 18.—Maraztion.—Hovuse.—Erection of 


house, for Mr. A.J. Hosking. Messrs. T. F. Hosking & 
Co., Marazion, Cornwall, _ 
SEPTEMBER 13, — Nuneaton.— Hovsrs—fFor the 


erection of 40 houses on the Attleborough Housing 
Estate in two contracts of 20 houses each for the 
Borough of Nuneaton, Mr. R.C. Moon, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough , Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Nuneaton. De- 


SEPTEMBER 18,—Pleasley.— DWELLINGS AND ROADS. 
~—Erection of 80 workmen's dwelling houses, and 
construction of roads and sewers, in Terrace-lane, 
Pleasley, Derbyshire, for the Stanton Ironworks Co., 
Ltd r. A. E. Lambert, architect, 28, Park-row, 
Nottingham. Deposit £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 18.— -—BrMDGE WoRK.—Strength- 

of timber-piled buttresses in the reconstruction 
of a land arch, and in painting and incidental works to 
Cawood Bridge, near Selby. West Riding Surveyor, 
County Hall, “— 4 it £1 Is. 


Mr. t E. Morgan, A.R.LB.A., Borough Architect, 
3, Prospect Place, 5 Deposit £3 3s. - 

SEPIK{MBEKR 15,—warlingoana (ourrey).—TELE- 
PHONE ExCHANGE.—Erection of a new telephone 
exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Office of 
Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Acaster Malbis—-ReEPaIns.—For 
works of repair to Poplars Farm, Acaster Malbis, near 
York, for the West Riding Smal! Holdings Committee. 
County Land Agent, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 
£1 


SEPTEMBER 19.—Bainton, &¢—-Hovses.—Erection 
of teachers’ houses at Bainton, Langtoft, and Weaver- 
thorpe, for the East Riding E.C. County Architect, 
County Hall, Beverley. 
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SEPTEMBER 19.—Crewe.—Hovses.—Erection of 
thirty houses, for the T.C. Mr. L. St. G. Wilkinson, 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


SEPTEMBER 19.—Gilfach 


Goch (Glam).— ALTERA- 
TIONS TO CLUB.—For erect and 


SEPTEMBER 19.—Glasgow.—PaIntTive.—For the 

inter work of the doctor’s house at Robroyston 

ospital, for the T.C.. Office of Public Works, 64, 
Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 


SEPTEMBER 19.—Mapplewell.—ALTERATIONS,—The 
W.R. Committee invite tenders for alterations at 
Darton Mapplewell Couneil School. The Education 
Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Mirfiel!._-Hovsr.— ofa 
house off Parker-lane (near the Old Rectory), 

Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, F.R.1.B.A., architects 
and surveyors, Marke!-place, Dewsbury. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Plymouto._-RePamms.—Repairs to 
and of the Devonport Guildhall, 
for A Mr. J . 


reconstruction 
. Wibberiey, eg 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. g hm 28. 
SEPTEMBER 19 .— Presten.—- ALTERATIONS. — Addi- 


tions and alterations to the Grammar School, Moor 
Park, for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Preston. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Stafford.—Hovses.—Erection of 
20 houses of the parlour type on the Lammascote 
Housing Estate, for the T.C. Mr. W. Plant, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Thorne.—RE-RooFInG.—For the 
re-roofing of nineteen houses at Dar * 
Moorends, for the R.D.C. 


Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Thorne.¢ 
SEPTEMBER 19.— -— BRIDGE.—Construction 
of a reinfi concrete close to Belmont Green, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. Frank Rist, oo 
lowe View,” Branstone- 


SEPTEMBER 20.—-Blackburn.— 
Erection of 16 flats and 20 houses 


Intack Housing Site, forthe T.C. Mr. A. T. 
M .0.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
urn, 
SEPTEMBER 20. -—SCHOOLROOM.— 
ment of the Church of E Schoolroom at Calton, 
near Waterhouses. v Grindrod, Calton ¥ 


Stoke-on-Trent. 

Sara te ees can tat te prance 
repa. wer a 
the Cheselbourne Parochial Coane, Rector. 
“ESerremBer 20.—London, S.E.6.—Paintine, &c.— 
For internal and external decorations, &c., of club 
premises, for the Committee of the Lower Sydenham 
Social Club, Meadowcroft, Perry-hill, Catford, 8. E.{6. 
Deposit 58.g 

SEPTEMBER 20.—Tedavnet, Co. — CHURCH 
— the reconstruction and enlargemen’ a 
Chureh, Co, Mo: , for the Rev. Philip Mulligan, 
P.P., Scotetown, Co. Monaghan. Mr, R. M. Butler. 
F_R.1.B.A.. architect, 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 


Scotland. 


that may occur :— 


Every endeavour is made to ensure accliracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 
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* The information given in this table 
Wales are given on page 422. 
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#Serremper 20.—Tooting, 8.W—BrRickwork.— 
four piers of the te Nedew nen i the pone 
Lambeth.” Mr, Osmond C Inst.0.E. i 
. Town Hall, hil, 3.w2.” 
20.— Ham. — Patntine — For 


cottage at Denk & x Farm, Weliey, West Nv f the 
or 
Cc ogeey kane A Mirchoune, Norwich, 
8, 


SEPTEMBER 22.—Holme ei ea eg 
For oundation for a steel alt oe Gone 
Silloth Gas Works. Mr. James bay hang 
street, Silloth. 

SEPTEMBER pan me ile a 7 Ee 
of sub-station at ee for the T.C. Borough 


Tottingion—-Monrvany.—For | -—For ed 
puree A an D. oe it. a 


Erection of 
iy Tranant Ho __Mesars Morham & 
% surveyors, | 29, Hanover-street, 


SEPTEMBER MENTS,— 
tion of three blocks of tenements, for the T.C. Mr. 
John F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth. 
4. 

EPTEMBER 24 ee ee Works Con- 
TRACT.—For the works contract for repairs and ma- 
. from October 6, 1923, at North Aldershot 
Marlborough’ 


Mytchett, Comma: Engineer, hE Otte 
6 ni > HB, > 
N » Arsh sats 
-——For a new 


4.—Ansdeil._—_Scroo 
Sunda School, for the Baptist Churehe Ansdell, 
Mr. . Harrison, architect, 30, Willow-street, 


Heh 


me 
ss 


SEPTEMBER 24.—Barnsley.—Hovuses.—FErection of 
44 houses, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, Fairfield 
House Offices, Barnsley. 


SEPTEMBER 24. ie second development at § .—- Erection 
of ten houses of the nt at Spencerfield 


site, for the T.C. Mr. Peter , Park 
House, Inverkeithing. Peter. ite a fry 
tom of 4 parlour | 24.—Tyseley.—- Taikenn : —_ 
‘birmingham . Herbert H. Hum rice, Mb, 
Engineer and gene or, The The Counclt Hf House, 
Saratoga” Des 
SEPTEMBER 24, neh BUILDING, &c.— 


For construction of certain works, inch 


uding building of 
then a go ME wenn atten Me eak’eeaee 


Clerk, U.D.C, Offices, Watchet. 


SEPTEMBER 24.—Workington.—Hovsrs.— 
Williams, Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Werklaston 
ms, ‘own 2. 
Deposit £2 2s. — 
SEPTEMBER 25.— SORTING OFFICE, &0. 
—For the Sorting Office and 
for the Commissioners of H. 
Office of Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of 
i King London, 8.W. 1 
8. 
SEPTEMBER 25, — Home, — 
of the Nurses’ Home. ¥..3 the Committee 
of the Bristol essrs. Bernard & Son, 


Infirmary. 
Penne ae, 26, Orchard-street, Bristol. 


8 East Molesey. —- Hovsrs. — 
een: Sf xk Tease of Munk iene, Bnet 


in pairs (cost not £ ), for the 
Rast and West Molesey UD.C. ‘Chalemmn of 
Housing Committee, Council Offices, Kast Molesey. 


SEPTEMBER 25.-—Glasgow ee or Timz.— 
For the several works in connection wit 


September a5) Mr. J. ie re Clerk City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 

om —- milky Reaeareh Laboratory, Xationl 
King Charitret, SW ea mai oe 
interior of the school baildfags at the Cottage Homes, 
Padgate, for ~ SS F. J. 
posit £1 Is. 


‘® THE BUILDER 


SEPTEMBER 26,—Herne a Bagg g pore ht 
the erection of the superstructure of 
shelter and conveniences, West Cliff on’. prepared 
substructure, forthe U.D.C. Mr. B. J. W 
F.S.1., Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Herne Bay. £2 2s. ’ 
SEPTEMBER 27. -—Hovses.—-Erection of two 
houses, for the U.D.C. © E. Fryer, Council 


Offices, Oadby. Deposit q 

SEPTEMBER 27.—Tuam  (Ireland).—CoONvVENT.— 
Erection of a new the Presentation Convent, 
Butler, architect, 


to 
Tuam, co. Galway. L & R. M. 


3 
nn oeTEMBER 28. <Bristol.—Houses. — Erection of 
ousing houses) nowie 
Housing site 20 houses), for the T.C. City Engineer. 
on "anemia 51, Prince-street, ol. 


.. ng me gy: aay: rae .—Erection 
Works. for the U-D.O. ay. W.T, Lynn, AMIE E., 
Engineer and emsworth. Deposit £2 


OCTOBER yp en ped eee .— Erection 
and completion of at various 
A. Ernest 


Hertfordshire, for the C.C. 
o imee Lieut.-Col., {County Surveyor 

and Architect. Marael. Deposit £ 
— BER 2.—Greenwich, S.E. 28 hove. —Eree- 


tion an of 50 houses in two sections on 
the ousing Estate (portion of) for Metro- 
Borough of Greenwich Council: Section A 
houses. com 12 “A” type in blocks of six 
oe; eelion 38 heen, commiting 18 Ate 
types in blocks of six, 6“ A3” in one block, 2 “ A3” 
in one block and 2 “ B3” in one block. Town Clerk’s 


OcToBER 3,—Ramsgate-——-SkA WALL.—For the 
of a new concrete 

sea the bar on the foreshore 
of the St. Lawrence Cliffs te, for the % 
Mr. T. G. Taylor, 4 ~ 


(Essex). — TELEPHONE 
at for 
of 


venny 
li at Lianvihengel 
, With sub —— of 


he tending 
itast be seit to r TL. Wood Clerk to Parish 
, Pant Glas, Pandy, near Abergavenny, by 
Septem “ 15th. 

x NOVEMBER 30.— <—Post OrFice,—Erec- 
tion of new general _ office, Stngap “wi Deposit 
o— for the Colonies, 4 , Millbank, 8. 


( resis Tus ag —_— 


Court 
win DaTE, Wee pam -—HOvsES.—For the erection 
—— houses at Roundhay, near Leeds, for Mr. John 
A. Brown. Messrs. Jones" & Stocks, 56, Prudential 
Buil . Leeds. 
No Dare.—Wakefield.—Scnoo L.—Tenders are in- 
vited (whole works or separate for 


sceommodation for $00 scholars. Secretary, Educ. 
mah wr ry ucation 


FU RNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


1a tons of 6 in. by 2 ; deep grant oe 

10. Borough y own Hall, Bootle yeh aged 
EPTEMBER UPPLIES.—Su 3 

months) of oliman’s ag ey ag 

_Seyeralle Asrlume oak eae ace 
ene 3 


the nc Me Wk W. Piant eg hs er 


ee ie .~-Wokingham.—Roap MATERIALS.— 
Supply limestone 
for six months to the RDC. Mr arthur He end 
Surveyor, Counci! Offices, Barkham-road, Wokingham. 


[Sepremper 14, 1923. 


SEPTEMBER 17.—Ilford.—MATERIAIS.—Suppiy of 
road , iron cast Foon frail, i to the U.D.C Mr 
H. Shaw, Surveyor, Town Hali, lford. : 

SEPTEMBER 1/.—Port -—SUPPLIES.—F or sup- 
of following :-—(a) Linen goods, disip- 
ironmongery, hardware, castings, tubings, 
limestone, metalling, tarmac, fodder, scavenging and 

haulage. For items (a) Health Department, Couneil 
Office, Port Talbot, and items (+) Borough En wineer, 
snd Talbot. Stamped and addressed envelope in alj 


«eBEPTEMBER 17.—W. -— ASHBINS, o— For 
supply of 500 galvanised steel ashbins and 500 
pont wd steel sanitary pails, for the Pans Cleans 
Superintendent, Central Sanitary Depot, Howley, 
Warrington. 


ce 17.—Worthing.—-TIMnER.—Supply of 
oes * of 1}in. pitch pine floor boarding to 

= T. Borough Surveyor, Worthing 
SEPTEMBER 18,.— ord. SUPPLIES, —For hard- 
ware, oils, &c., for the B.G, Mr. F. E. Harmsworth, 
povsce Toolands House, 34, Twickenham-road, Isle. 


a ~ ae 18. — Darlington .-—K ERBING.—Su of 
4,000 lin. hg of 10 in. by 8 in. cement coments ae 
for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dar- 


SEPTEMBER 18,— Tydfil.—Scpriizs.—For 
supply in bulk for period of six months from October i 
next, for — Law Institutions at Merthyr and 


mongery, materials, &e., 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
High-street. Merthyr 

EPTEMBER 19. 1—SUPPLIES. —Supply of 
ballast and sand, scavengers’ brooms, oilman’s goods, 
lime and cement, &c., for the B.C. Mr. J. P. Shuter, 

Town Clerk. Town Hall, Fulham. 8.W 
SEPTEMBER 19.—G ona SERRE 
Supply of Bg ng Bi to the Wotton and Barnwood 
for & Visitors of the County Mental Hos- 
tals, Mr. E B. Key, Clerk, County Menta! Hospital, 


cen 19.— Wortley MATERIALS, Re 
the R.D.C. of granite, limestone, oils, coal, pitc 
tar, kerb, iron castings. Mr. F. Thurlby, posed 
Grenoside, ne neve Isag wor 
RANITE Dg —Sup- 


—Blackburn.— G 
: Pay CIT Mr. A. T. Gooseman, 


1.—Bognor.—-MATERIALS.—Supply of 
ur aie we to the U.D.C. Surveyor. PPigh- 


SEPTEMBER 21.— London, S.E.—OIL AND CABLE.— 
Suppl of lubricating oi] and cable, lead sheathed, &c., 
ndia Store tore Department. Director-General, Branch 
No. 14, | alo onary Lambeth, 8.E. 1. 
SEPTEMBER 21. — Salford.—MATERIALS.—For six 
months’ miscellaneous ger, Tran to Tramways Depart- 
ment. General Mana mways Department, 32, 
Blackfriars -street, Salford 
SEPTEMBER 22. Bucklow.— MATERIALS. —Supply of 
granite setts, broken granite, tarred macadam, &c., to 
the R.D.C. Mr. R. C. Cordon, Highway Surveyor, 


Knutsford 
awe iis, be ng meno ee BG. Clak, 
upply Of 0 a c., for the er 
Union 0: fies. he Base eld. 

phen 


24. DBetene -beretane. —Su upply (six 
months) of bricklayer and plumber materials, iron- 
mongery, &c., for the B.G. Mr. C. Dacre Carder, 

Clerk, Warket-sqanare. Dover. 

SEPTEMBER 24. Bim ye oe —Supply ¥ 
= slag, kerbs and coneeehe slabs, to the T.C 

Surveyor, 
_ SEPTEMBER 24.—North erley —SuUPPLiEs.—Supply 
ints, &c., ra! the B.G. Mr. W. G. Cooper, Clerk, 
Unkes Town Hall-street, Bradford 

SEPTEMBER. Se _—Yarmouth.—MATERIALS.—Supply 

of various materials to the T.C. Mr. 8. P. Thompson, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Bedwellty—SUPPLIES.—For sup- 

pag Se’ Bedwellty Guardians’ institutions at Trede- 

lackwood, ana Ebbw Vale, with leather and 

grindery, oll and brushes, and cutlery, i> ip ot = 
ne and brus , ares ane surgical dressin 

ogy ty nd shoes, &e. William Hall, Clerk 
the" Guardians, Ux Union Offices, Tredegar, Mon. 

* Sarmmeee' —Hertford.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
sewer ironwork, water Stee, &c., tothe T.C. Borough 
Surveyor, Hertford. 

SEPTEMBER 26. 2 ge ra Sept of 
road materials and for road 


Mr. - L. Richardson, Surveyor, on Haywards 
eal 
SEPTEMBER 26.—Gra ITE SEetrTs.—Sup- 


vesend.—-GRAN 
ply of 100 tons of 4 in. by 4 in, oy 4 in. granite setts 
tothe T.C. Mr. H. H. Brown, Town Clerk, Gravesend. 

SEPTEMBER 28. — Stoke-on-Trent. — MAaTERIALS.— 
Supply of cement, bricks, cast-ton work, &c. Borough 


Surveyor, Stoke-on- 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


—For supplying 
SEPTEMBER 15.—Halifax.—P. | ye ro pte 


apg og a 


a Sarre 15,—Manchester—PUMPS.—For on: 
to deliver 1,000 1, 000 ¢.p.m. aoaant a are of 


,120 Ib. Stezyorks 
Offices, £2 2s 


15.—Weaste.—HEatINe, &C., APPARA- 
Fangs td heating and hot-water service apparatus. 
Union sie Stott-lane, Weaste, for the 
Salford B.G Roland W MIME. 
Lord’s Sen * 6, Corporation-street, heste: 
Deposit £2 
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SEPTEMBER 17.—-Aberdeen.—Coal HANDLING PLANT. 
_—Supply and erection of a 40-ton coal handling plant, 
with band conveyor, gravity bucket conveyor, and 
steel hopper and chute. Mr. . A. Bell, Elec- 
trical Engineer, Milburn-street, Aberdeen. posit 


(Mon),—-ELEcTRIC 
out, for the Aber- 
t works. Dr. J. A. 
David's, wPonty: 


£1. 


SEPTEMBER 17.—-Abersychan 


pool. Depa £1 Is. 
SEPTEMBER 17,— .-— BOILER.—For new boiler 
at Library, for the T.C. Surveyor, C 
SEPTEMBER 17. Pp nayaan rn 28 peg hit PLANT.— 


For a 50 K.W. ro complete with 
former, 8 ae Png for or ube. Chief 
. Mr. A. J. Hutchinson, a Works, 
Farnwo gg Deposit "4 
SEPTEMBER 7.—London.—MACHINE TOOLS,— 
A 


cases tools, for the Council’s Tramway 
Depot, General 


Londo, ted Council Tramways, Victoria-embank: 
ment, 

SEPTEMBER 18. =n ILER.—For supply- 
ing and fixing two yor Robin Hood bol boilers at stanley, 
Park, ag 1, et ps Cg ey way 
&e., the Steward and Suara: 
Se sclpal alldkiws, Fete 

SEPTEMBER 13.—London, S.W.— RAILWAY MATERIAL. 
—Supply of steel material and Ros sae and axles for 


carriages and wagons, for the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway Co. Mr. G, 8. Yo , Secretary, 
91, Petty France, Westminster, S.W.1. Fee £1. 
leks at We Ween won cach $00 ines 
upply of two men gallons 
ey Oo for » U.D.C. Captain H. Wilkinson, 
of the Council, Town Hall; Tottenham, 


W.15. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Atherton.—P1IPEs.—Supply of “a 
iron gas and water ines, for the U.D.C. Mr W 
Duxbury, Gas and A 

SEPTEMBER 19. fort — Bn —FILTRATION PLANT.— 
Public Bathe.” Superiatendent and’ ‘nginecr atthe 

ths. yee and Engineer at 
Baths. Walham Green. 

SEPTEMBER 20.— Mamehester -—FENCING.—Supply 
and erection of wrought-iron fencing at Queen's Park, 
Harp irhey, for the a. bad Engineer, Town Hall, 
Manchester. Deposit £2 

SEPTEMBER 21 pa And -—SEA WALL.—Erection 
of new length of concrete sea wall, Overstrand, for 
the R.D.C. Messrs. A. F. Scott & Sons, 24, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich. 

SEPTEMBER 21 .—Manchester.— Gas PLANT.—Supply 
and erection at Bradford-road v orks of two gas com- 
peesens and condensing plant, for the T.C. Mr. J. H. 
— Secretary, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 

SEPTEMBER 22.—Bradford. 
of 200 steel poles to the 7S 
Engineer, Town Hall, Bi 

SEPTEMBER 22 planes .—COMPRESSOR.—For a 
portable air compressor ; paving breakers and 
caulking hammers, for to" AA tee Waterworks 

ces, Town Hall, Manchester 

SEPTEMBER 22,—-Salford.—HoT-WaTER SUPPLY.— 
For heating and hot water service sognnetes for the 
Infirmary and Nurses’ Home extension of the Board 
of Guardians. Mr. T. Roland Wollaston, Lord’s 
ae 26, Corporation-street, Manchester. De- 

~ =8, 
Pare ee antes 24. anes ayn ey int, By po at 
—For cooling un nt. a - 
work, at Agecroft ~ Sata r Station, for t Mr 3. * 
A. Robertson, Sones Engineer, 2 
street, Manchester, £1 1s, 8 cation. 

SEPTEMBER 25,—., oat BF sts Anny = 
Supplying and erecting of a steel-framed roof in 
two spans, about 100 ft. x ott, each, in connection 
with the Council’s storage reservoir, also the necessary 
_ stanchions, gutters, &c., for the U.D.C. Mr. 

rge Gledhill, "Surveyor Couneil Offices, Adwick-le- 
Street, near Doncaster. Deposit £2 

SEPTEMBER Za, ie renee —For one pumping 
unit (oil engine and centrifugal pump), for the a 
City Engineer, 28 Castle-street, Dublin, and Mr. J. 8. 
Aflord, M.Inst.C.#., 11, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
London, §.W.1. De t 2s. ‘ 

SEPTEMBER 27 Piper —Construc- 
my of covered service reservoir at ‘an Kent, 
or the Metropolitan Water Board. E, Stilgoe, 
oat Engineer, 173, eedurraationa® yas Deposit 


SEPTEMBER 27,—Chile.— pos Oe 
provement of. the me ee ig IMPROVEMENT.—Iin 


an Government. Chilean Legation, 22, Ro Bewy 
Square, W.1. 


et 27.—Salford.— BripGes.—Construction 
ridges over - tott-lane ning 
cad), }, for the T.C ee Deposit 


es a re Sanden Chee 
Mr. F 


County Surveyor, 


hay —Buipox.— For the re- 


2 creme i— 
and ventilat x 

ton, for tie B Ses ea ne Scheel of we 
coo Beka” “pehdtogt erchitect, Phoenix Chambers, 22, Clare- 


OcToBeR } TEAM 
40 ft. steam ems cA Lacouss.— Foy Works, 
Inspecting "Hngines key and Sudan 
6: erimenta, Que Queen Anne’s toe Westminster, 


THE BUILDER & 


OcToBER 3.—London.—ELEcTRIC LicuTINe.—For 
r New Science yo South Ken- 
Easton, 2. sae te A ny Contracts 
Office or’ harles-street 

8. SW Denit £1 1s. me , 

tet te tb. ¥.—Teronto .— Alternating cu - 

or it of Overseas “Trade, 5, 

Queen-street. 8. si 

OcTOBER 15. a, Paneras.—-BotLer.—For a Cornish 
boiler, for the B.C. Mr. C. H. w Barrett, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W 

UCYOBER 24.—- — Bal ca —Construction of 
bridge for Country Roads Board, Victoria. Agent- 
General for Ay oe mee 

je it £ 

OCTOBER 31 .—Australia.— E ia * CRANES.— 
Supply and erection at Port Adelaide of four 7-ton 
electric coal-handling cranes, for the South Australian 
Harbours Board. Agent- General for South Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 

NOVEMBER 1,— — BRIDGES. —Supply of su 
structures of steel railway bridges to Siam State 
owe. Messrs. C. z Sandberg, 40, Grosvenor- gardens, 

Charge 288 


NOVEMBER 9. — India.—STEELWORK.—Su 
structural steelwork for wagon repair shop, 5 
poly workshops scheme, for the South Indian Railway 
Co. a ‘91 , Petty France, Westminster, 
8.W.1. Charge £ 

NOVEMBER a — Sydney.— BripGE.—Construction 
of the superstructure and substructure of a cantilever 
bridge across Sydney Harbour; also an alternative 
tender for the construction of the su ructure and 
substructure of an arch bridge across Sydney Harbour. 
Agent-General for New South Wales, Australia House, 
eo W.c, P High 

ECEMBER 3.— tension switchgear, 
for Municipal a ae Desestanent of Overseas Trade 
(Room 52), 35, Old Queen-street, 5.W.1 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 

SEPTEMBER 15, —Bedwas.—SkwERS.— For con- 
structing, for the Bedwas and Machen U.D.C., sub- 
sidiary sewers at Bedwas, Machen and toneware pet 
work to include providing and laying of stoneware = 
with manholes, and all incidental work. rat wor 


be in three separate contracts. Mr. A. 8. work will 
Queen’s Chambers, Orchard-street, Neath. Deposit 
£? %e 

SEPTEMBER 15,.—HalifaxSewrer.—For laying 


about 218 yds. of 18 in. earthenware pipe sewer in 
Queen’s-road, Halifax,forthe T.C. Borough Engineer, 
Crossley -street, Halifax. it £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 15.—Wem.—Roaps.—For renuniodtes 
800 yds. of road in tarred slag, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Hill, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wem. 

SEPTEMBER ‘15. —Westham -—Bripet.—For re 
construction in ferro-concrete of small bridge over the 
Aldingbourne Rife, near Gas Works at South Bersted. 
forthe R.D.C. Surveyor of Highways, Council Offices, 
Pallant House. Chichester. Deposit £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Abersychan (Mon).—ROAD WIDEN- 
InG.—For widening of Cwmavon-road, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. F. C. Hatcher, Council Offices, Abersychan. 

SEPTEMBER 17, —Ayr.— Roaps.—For the resurfacing 
of various roads within the parishes of Beith, Dalry, 
and Dunlop, with ee i wing 8 halt, for the Ayt 
C.c. Mr. Red. M*Donald, urveyor, District 
Offices, Kilwinning. 

SEPTEMBER 17,—Birmingham.—SE&WER.—Construc- 
tion of about 2,200 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers, 
for the T.C. Mr. H. H. Humphries, ov Engineer , 
Council House, Birmingham. Deposit £2 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Hendon.—ROapDs. — Widening and 
improvement of Queen’s-road, for the U.D.C, Mr. A. - 
Knight, oe Town Hall, Hendon, N.W. 4 
Deposit £3 3s, 

SEPTEMBER 17.—Port Talbot-—DraInacE.—For 
drainage of Goitre Cemetery, for the Borough Council. 
Borough Engineer, Council Offices, Aberavon. 

SEPTEMBER 17,—Rochdale -—ASPHALTE WORK.—For 

nited rock asphalte work required in the Esplanade, 
for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Greenock.— ROADS. —Extension of 
Cornhaddock-street, a distance of about 900 yds., 
with sewers, for the T.C. Office of Public Works, 
— Buildings, Greenock. Deposit £1 1s. 
eng 19.—Leteh worth.—Roaps.—For making 
mmon View and North-avenue, for the U.D.C. 
if @ A =. mT. Hill, Council Offices, Letchworth. Deposit 


og 19,—Rugby.—RoaDs AND SEWERS.— 
Roadmakiag, sewering, &c., in connection with the 
Hillmorton Se for the Rugby Benefit ae 
Society. Mr. C. J. Newman, Lic.R.L.B.A., M.S.A 
Albert-street, Rugby. Deposit £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 19.— .—Roaps,—For are 
up Mosssiel-avenue, A le, for the T.C. pw ®. E. 
Ne ey . Engineer, Town Hall, thport. 
it 8. 


EPTEMBER 20.—Chepstow.—SEWER.—For con- 
pe pine pede eamige'> of a 9 in. “Ze, at Caldicot 
| vo Demag iron rising main, &c., at dicott, 

pstow. Mr H. A Phe an Engineer, Union Offices, 


i ar pT 
back iw a ane 
for the To Mew. L L. Pattinson, Engineer, 


wn Hall, G 

- SEPTEMBER 20.—Liantwit Fardre (Glam).—RoaD 

Works.—For makins =p. for the Liantrisant and Llan- 

twit Fardre R.D.C -road, Commercial-street, 
Mildred with 


and the ten cross streets and five 
Fardre ~~ ~ Be sedan of oe 
. The pro 
pipe water with manholes gullies, 
in ee can ten toe 
ve ’ 
y ge Mr. Somes Saunders, 5 , Counell 
, Pontyclun (Glam.). eo" £3 3s. 





hae —Roaps.—For 
Bassett-road, =o D.C. an — For, making up 


*S " 21 ox __Pavine.—For la 
EPTEMBER 21. —Pavine.—For 

ing 6,800 sq. yds. of as paving in in Wilton-road, 
for the T.C. Borough Southampton. De- 


posit £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 21.— bgt mete WO By Barnsley) .— 
Roap WorKS.—The Council invite tenders for the 
reconstruction of part of oe hy main road, Aldham. 
Mr. vy. goes. Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Womb 


SEPTEMBER 22,.—Kensneton.-ROaD WORKS,.— 
For making-up the roadway of Colville Houses, for the 
Ro Bo The —-. | megane and Sur- 
vevor, Town li, Kensington, W. 

SEPTEMBER 22 —Kensingt-n. eee Worgs,.— 


For making- uP the northern of St. Mark’s- 
road, Med the al Borough. The 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington, 


SEPTEMBER 22. — .—— Woop-PaviIne 
Works,—For the work of pro and laying creo- 
soted deal blocks, and, where ulred, a new concrete 
foundation, in Kensington Court lace, St. Alban’ 8-road, 
and Victoria-road, and in a 2 section of 


Notting- tS and in ogectee 
for the Thorough Engineer 
— For 


Surveyor, own Hall, Rt tg 
SEPTEMBER 22, — Westhampnett.— Roaps. 

steam rolling upon the roads of the R.D.C. Mr. W. D. 

Rasell, Clerk, Council Offices, Pallant House, Chichester. 
SEPTEMBER 24.—-Blaenavon on) -—FRRRO-CON- 

ORETE WorKS.—For construction f Bip Blaenavon 

U.D.C. of a ferro-concrete lining to the existing No. 4 

Reservoir, " eunptidies about 6,000 square yards e 

orced concrete T & 


Partners, architects, Gelliwasted-road, Petes. 
Deposit £5 5s. 


SEPTEMBER 24,—Kensington.—MAN#OLES.—Con- 
struction of a number of manholes, together with 
> means of ventilation on certain dead ends 

sewers in the Borough, for - y B.C. —- 
wees Town Hall, Kensington, W.8. Deposit £1 1s 

SEPTEMBER 24.—Skipton.—SEWAGE WORKS.—Con- 
struction of sedimentation tank, fe 
humus tank, &c., for the R.D.C. Mr. A. 

Surveyor. Council Offices, 16, Gargrave-road, Sticon” 
Deposit it £2 2s 

> aocantomdngy 24. pees — —For 
conversion into water-closets of 1 
400 pail closets at Havley, for the nC. ed 
Inspector, St. Peter's Chambers, 8 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Glasgow.—Dam. ae the 
and extending the meng Be dam at the outlet of Loc 
Katrine, and the raisi the inlet 


basins to the 7 - he upper ed of end of a aqueducts, 
for the Glasgow T nd, Bagineer 
by ag Fey okay 45, * cha cteest, oe 


gg Sea 25.—Glasgo w.— Roaps.—Construction 
of roads and sewers at at Kuightewood, for the T.O. 
Directors of Housing, Town Hall, Govan. 

*x SEPTEMBER 25.—Isleworth——PavInG.—For relay- 
ing new concrete or alternatively wood-block a 
to the stores yard at Warkworth House, for Brentfo 


Union. Mr. KB. Harmeworth, Clerk ‘to the Guard- 
ians, Loolands House, 34, Twickenham-road, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 


SEPTEMBER 25.—Surrey.—PUBLIC CONVENIENCE. 
—Erection of a public convenience, her with 
boundary walls, &c., within their area, for the Maldens 
and Coombe U.D.C. Mr. R. H Jeffes ALS S., 
paneer 8 —_ Surveyor, Counell Offices, New Malden. 
Deposit £2 

«thane 3 26.—East Molesey.—Sewer.—Con- 
struction of 682 ft. run of 9 in. main sewer, for the 
U.D.C. Surveyor, Council Offices, East Molesey. 

SEPTEMBER 26.—G w.—SLUI a pong: are 
of a sluice and pipe drains at foguanteld Loch, for ry 
T.C. Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 
Cochrane-street , Glasgow. 

* SEPTEMBER 26. ing -——SToxwe Pavise.—For 
stone paving a portion of the East-terrace, Windsor 
Castle, for the Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, Charies- 
street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s., payable to the 
Secretary. 


and la 


Shenton, 28, Victoria-street, 5 


3s. 
SEPTEMBER 29.—Sankey — —Reconstruction 
Sa eee the Lancashire C.0. 
Ofer of the County” Surveyor sa Deides Master, 


SEPTEMBER 28. =hrmington—8 rae eee new 
HC. Hi _ Deposit 


me. "Beckenham. Roa bedi yy ma 
or widening a -road, or 
U.D.C, Mr. John A. Angell, Surveyor, Offices, 
Beckenham, Deposit £2. 

competitions. 


(See Competition News, page 334.) 
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. Wi ‘ . Warden, at 
Saw Mills, No. 26, Regent’s-row, Queen’s-road, Dalston, 
saw mill and are Auctioneers, 15, 
Newington-green, 16, 
bard’ Soe wl nip tothe sal of 
the Beart arf 


, 15, Newing- 
ton-green, London, N.1 
OvfoBER 4 AND 56,—L mgfield and Swanley, Kent.— 
Messrs. C. C. & T. Moore will sell, at the London 
uction Mart, by order of executors of the late Mr. 
J.J, Hickmott (the elder), 40 acres of land with frontage 
pe agent and a road moon ped pa acres 
with frontages on-road a: wanley- 
_, Swanley. Auctioneers, 7, il ’ 


wat ge page ap Ate eo & Co. 
se direct: ‘ohen rmstrong 
ey 2 ‘oO tion at RAT Depot West a. 
Middlesex (G.W.R.), timber, glass and other —— 
materials. Auctioneers, 141, Park-road, N.W. 8, 
15, Soho-square, W. 1. 

OCTOBER 25.—Essex.—Mesers. Knight, Frank 
& Rutley will offer for sale as a going concern the 
valuable freehold Portland cement, lime and whiting 
Works, Saffron Walden, Essex. Auctioneers, 20, 
Hanover-square, W.1. 

OcTOBER 30.—Lendon, W.1—Messrs. Henry 
Holmes & Co. witli sell at Mortimer Hall, 93, Mortimer- 
street, Oxford Cireus, W.1, important building site, 
14, 16 and 18, Great Titchfield-street, and 9a, Mar- 

ret-street, Oxford Circus, W. Auctioneers, 82, 
ortimer-street, W. 1. 


Public Appointments. 


SEPTEMBER 15.—Rodbaston.—Clerk of Works 
cupervise , ot at County F: Institate, 
8u arm , 

near Mr. Graham Balfour, 


Director of Education, County Education Offices, 


SEPTEMBER 19.—Birkenbead.—Architectural Assis- 
tant Sur 


required in the Borough Engineer and 
Browarage, SX.Clk., Rosen Mngtanes aad Babvgee, 


Birkenhead, 

SEPTEMBER 27. London, W. 5.— Assistant 
, to act under the directions 
ph. als Sa at sehen epnatiote te 

8 
Mr. W. RB. Hicks, AM inst. re oa 
and Town Hali, Ealing, “a © 
N - Dorset 8 in 
arewtne oth Council. Mr Somat J 
N F. » Borough Surveyor, Municipal 


Offices, ” 
—Preston.— Quantit: 
by "Lancashire CC. County Architect, 16, Bibbles: 


dale-place, Preston. 





—_ 
—— So 


James Clark & Son, Ltd., glass merchants and 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS;* 








round, and the provision of tennis courts at John 
Leigh Park, for the relief of unemploy : 
ASHTON.—Sanction has been given by the Licensing 
Justices for ge the old portion of the “ Prince 
We ington-road. 
struction of the 7 gc TRS gp (cn ettnahe ent 
t n- at an cos 
of £8,000. Application is to be made to the Ministry 
of Transport for a loan of £4,000. 

Bacur.—The C ton to lay a power 
eir Mile, and have 
purchased a Iding at Stackstead, formerly used as 
a Catholic Club, for the erection of an electricity sub- 


BAKEWELL.—The Ministry of Health has sanctioned 
t in a hot-water installation at the 
, for the use of the inmates, 

at a cost not exceeding £300. 
BaTuGate.—The District Committee have decided 
to es the Government subsidy of £78 per new 


igrigg Colliery 
ny, Ltd., have arranged to erect houses at 


BELFAST.— Plans peenet :—~Public hall and additions 


% RS ; two semi-detached villas 
on Innisfayle-road, for Mr. Frederick Carroll—architect 
Mr. Jackson G. Smyth; alterations and additions to 
fa premises in Bedford-street, for the Newforth 
Wea Co., Ltd.— architect, Mr. Samuel Stevenson ; 
alterations to church for the Board of the Ballynafeigh 
Methodist Church—architect, Mr. James A. Hanna ; 
two semi-detached villas in Florencevale-avenue, for 
Mr. H. W. Farr ; additions to factory in Ballarat-street, 
for Messrs. E. McCrea & Co.—architect, Mr. James 
Scott ; stables and sheds on Sydenham-road, for Mr. 
Hamilton Bodel—architect, Mr. Wm. Crook; villa in 
Myrtlefield Park, for Mr. A. MeDowell—architect, Mr. 
T. R. Eagar; villa in Chichester Park, for Mr. R. 
Christy—architects, Messrs. Hobart & Heron: s 
and dwelling-house in Methuen-street, for Mr. Josep 
Travers—architect, Mr. W. J. Convery; 8 and 
house in Cupar-street, for Mr. C. O’Neiil—architect, 
Mr. W. J. Convery; conversion of two 
shop in Castle-street, for Mr. M. Sharp—architect, Mr. 
J. Scott; two houses in Grosvenor-place, for Mr. W. 





of the information but « 


to owners taking the responsibility commenciny 

the local authorities, “ proposed " works at the time of pubiicatiog 
:—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District 

Council: E.C. for Education Comm 

ty Council; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for 


ittee; B.G. for Board of 
Parish Council, 





is framing a new housing scheme and consider 
electricity scheme for Garn-yr-erw ae 


BLYTH AND sy perce 


any proposed to call the village Hadsock, but the 
Cou decid: nado ereny Sw beige reyes 
that it was not on the Firbeck te, but ig 


Bovurye.—-The R.D.C. has adopted schemes of 
at Corby, Deeping 8t. James, Market 
one Rippingale, the of which is estimated at 
34. 

BRaDFoORD.—The Corporation propose granting 
subsidy of £100 per house for two-story houses, and 
£75 per house for one-story houses built by private 

subject to the sanction of the Ministry of 
Health. The Clayton Council also propose off 
similar subsidies subject to receiving the same appro 

BRAMLEY.—The local executive of the I.L.P. p 
erecting a new hall. The work is to be completed by 
next 


BRIDGEND.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Alterations 
to Oaklands, Park-street, for Mr. William Johnson; 
three new sheds at Quarella-road, for Crosby 
Concrete Co.; two new houses at Cowbridge-road, for 
Mr. David Thomas ; alterations to premises in Wynd- 
ham-street. for Messrs. South Wales Furnishers. Plans 
were oie yaawet for erection of footbridge at B: 
fields by the U.D.C., and tenders are to be invited for 

of same. ‘The Penybont (Bridgend) R.D-C. 
has invited County Education Authority to proceed 
with erection of school for Larleston district. 

BRIDLINGTON.— Plans by R.D.C.: House at 
Kingsgate, Bri , for Mr. P. J. Barugh, and 
house, at Primrose Valley, for Mrs. Sanderson Furness. 

Buxton.—Plans by T.C.: House in Green- 
lane, for Mr. G. H. Garlick; house, in Carlisle-road, 
for Mr. Adam Wallace ; three lock-up motor garages at 
Palace Villas, for the Misses Scott ; bungalow in London, 
road, for Mr. W. M. Bagshaw; six houses in Brown 
Edge-lane, for Mrs. R. Coxell; alterations, ** Bakers 
7 eh West-street, for Messrs. 8. Allsopp & Sons, 

CaPE Town.—The Waterworks Committee have 
recommended the adoption of a scheme for the exten- 
sion of the water supply at an estimated cost of 
£1,090,000. The following shows details of the Board's 
estimate of the cost of the works based upon current 
prices :—Rais dam, spillway, new outlet works, 
clearing reservoir site, engineering and contingenc 
£260,000; pipe line from outlet tower to Newlands a 
all accessory works; engineering and contingencies, 
£750,000; interest charges during period of construc 
tion (three years), £80,000. 

CHEETHAM.—Messrs. S. Newton & Co., Ltd., of 
32, Withy-grove, Manchester, have ages onary plans 
for the conversion of one shop into two shops for the 
Northern Tea Stores at 563, Cheetham Hill-road. 

CuEPpstow.—The U.D.C. decided to apply for 3 
loan to widen Bulwark-road. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for the conversion of the St. Lawrence-lane 
into a main road for through traffic. The Monza0uth- 
shire C.C. has given notice of intention to erect a new 
Chepstow, central, school at Larkfield. _ 

CLAYTON-LE-Moors.—The R.D.C. has instructed the 
Clerk to make application to the Unemployment 
Grants Committee for assistance in carrying out 
sew works during the winter for the relief of 
eg yment. The County Surveves — ——— 

© carry out re 
my vedere agp Ke of the Blackburn 
Council decided to apply 
bed gd, Ministry of Health for power to borrow £2,250, 
proposed ex 2 : 

CRAGHEAD.—In connection with the Miners’ W — 
scheme for South Moor, Holmside, and Crag! 
Collieries, county Durham, it is contemplated build 
a onteg hos on a site between Craghead be 
Souts oor. erection Cus eenbense a oo wd 
wenty beds, an operating re, X-ra . 
uarters for the nurses, maids, &c. The estimated cost 
at the is about £10,000, and tenders are now 


DARWEN.—The T.C. has decided to seek sows 
to carry through a great improvement scheme in ‘ 
centre of the town. The Corporation's scheme |5 
very ambitious one, and may have the effect of chang- 
™bewssthy- Plans pamed by TC.; Mr. ©. H. 

sstaajlone to Drackeaholme,” Northsclds a 
Mrs , dwelling-house, Wakefield-road ; Lley 
, alterations to premises, Northgate. 
ASTER.—At a meeting of the Water Comm 
the submitted the sanction of the Ministry 
of Health to the borrowing of the sum of £10,000 for 


water mains. 
Dove.as, L.0.M.—Plans are being ——— - < 
The ~y ae oo aa tenders 


-road, 


a 
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O'Dwyer; adjoining tobacco factory, 8. C. road, four 
houses, Messrs. Clarke & Son; factory, Parkgate- 
street, alterations and additions, Mesers. Cahill & Co., 

a. 

Lis -KINPIELD.—Alterations are to be effected at the 
Moravian School, Old-road, to provide accommodation 
for classes in the higher standards throughout the 
ough. 

ce MRARTONSHIRE.—The Eastern District Committce 
of Dumbarton C.C. have deeided to erect 136 Louses, 
at an estimated cost of £5,500 The Board of Health 
have agreed to give £756 a year, and the estimated 
annual loss is set down at £1,470. Of the new houses, 
48 are to be erected at Duntocher, 48 at Old Kilpatrick, 
and the remainder will go to supply the needs of 
Waterside, Condorrat, and Cumbernauld. In addition 
to this scheme, 200 additional houses are to be erected 
at Duntocher. 

EASTHAMPSTED.—The R.D.C. has founded plans 
for the extension of the Binfield drainage system to 
the Ministry of Health. The engineer's estimate is 
£18,915. 

EpivgvrGs.—A ponpenel to construct a marine 
parade at Cramond was brought before a sub-committee 
of T.C. Streets and Buildings Committee by Councillor 
Poole, and the committee agreed to have a report 
prepared as to the cost of the scheme. 

Epsom.—Plars passed by R.D.C.: Bungalow, East- 
wick-drive, for Mr. E. Clark: vestry, at St. Nicholas 
Church. for the viear and churehwardens; bungalow, 
Guildford-road, for Mr. H. R. Puncher ; house, Meadow- 
side, for Mr. P. G. Dummer; house, Guildford-road, 
for Mr. R. A. Bird. 

FALKIRK.—At a sitting of Falkirk Dean of Guild 
Court the Callendar Iron Co., Ltd., was granted a 
warrant to erect a new enamelling shop at their Callen- 
dar Foundry at an estimated cost of £2,100. Wm. 
Maxton, draper, 100, High-street, was also granted a 
warrant to erect a villa at Major’s-place at a cost of 
£1,500, 

Grascow.——The Housing Committee of Glasgow 
Corporation have had before them a report by th 
Director of Housing as to negotiations which had been 
carried on with the factor for Elderslie Estate for the 
acquisition of 195 acres of ground at Bankhead, 
adjacent tothe ground at Knightswood already owned 
by the Corporation. It was decided to recommend the 
purchase of the ground with a view to carrying out a 
garden city scheme, with a park and recreation ground. 
The complete scheme outlined by the Housing Director 
provides for a public park of 175 acres, surrounded by 
avenues of houses. The total number of houses would 
be over 2,000, and these, added to the 1,1(0 proposed 
to be erected at Knightswood, would make the complete 
scheme about twice the size of Mosspark, at present 
the biggest of the Corporation's housing concerns. A 
lay-out plan was also agreed to for Sandyhills, Shettle- 

ton, where about 240 houses are to be erected on the 
purchase system, prospective owners paying £50 down 
and the balance in instalments, spread over 20 years. 
it was further agreed to recommend a scheme for 
about 220 houses at Bellahouston, provided that certain 
restrictions affeeting the use of the ground could be 
modified —- Plans for the erection of new buildings, 
consisting of business premises on the east side of 
Stockwell-street, have been passed by the Dean of 
Guild Court. These relate to a reconstruction 
scheme which the war delayed. The old buildings, 
with the exception of the warehouse situated at the 
corner of Trongate and Stockwell-street—which, it is 
understood, is also included in the scheme of recon- 
struction—have now been cleared away. Building 
operations, involving an expenditure of £190,827, will be 
commenced as soonas possible. The following among 
other linings were granted :—Corporation Tramways— 
To erect. shelter at Hawthorn-street, Balmore-road. 
Townhead Junior Football Club—To make enclosure 
for a football park at Fountainwell-road. Alexander 
Campbell, 15, Gardiner-street, Cathcart—To erect 
dwelling-house at Carmunnock-road. James Austin 
laird, 121, West Kegent-street—To erect a villa at 
corner of Titwood-road and Herries-road, Pollokshields. 
James Andersosi, 2, Northbank-terrace, North Kelvin- 
side—To erect glazing shop at Church-street, Govan. 
Glasgow Corporation City Improvements Department— 
To erect business premises at Trongate and Stockwell- 
street. Campbell Achnach & Co., Ltd., india-rubber 
Mannfacturers, 59, Wallace-street—To make additions 
te works there. The estimated cost is £19,744. 

Gower.—The R.D.C. is supporting application to 
the L.M. & 8S. Railway Co. for extension of platform at 
Penciawdd and erection of waiting room, &c. The 
B.D. is applying to Ministry of Transport for grant 
for Penclawdd-Morlai -road improvement. 
gi tohuns CBAPEL.-The Managers of the Victoria 

aper Mills propose to erect 22 cottages to house 
their employees, 
— SFORTH.— Plans passed: Detached villa in 
sawcon-road, for Mr. V. Calvert; and detached villa 
in Out wood-lane, for Mr. Kerby. 

‘ ILreacoMBE.—The U.D.C. has considered plans 

*r the construction of a new concert hall and ap- 

igh the scheme submitted by Messrs. Matcham & 

the pa the construction of the new hall by altering 
© existing Vietoria Pavilion. Application is to be 

~~ Jor sanction to borrow £8, for this cs 

Ce EICHLEY.—Plans passed by T.C. : Additions in 
metery-lane, for Mr. Midgely ; paper-store off Brad- 

St f the Btockst 


ford-r: 
Co. ; garages at H lo for Mr. Walter F ; 
bungs ‘wat High § ' tor ne 


fons. stable and cart shed at Sunderiand-street, 
1 wis ; four houses at Park-lane, for 
Bro. ¢ ered welt store at Bock Mill, for Smith 
houses on the alte of the Westgate Demolition Area. 
pice, U8 Passed by R.D.C.- Six houses at Com- 
tt hen wenue. for Mr. G. Whitaker; two houses 
dwelling’ ‘boeeee gaatton. for Hird & Knowles: five 
cok garage at Iikley-road, Morton 
re oS Grainger, and additions at West-lane, 
Lxrps—The T.C, has received 
wi Mean ome fe 
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sums: £4,051 for the purchase of land, £1,297 for 
bridge works and £27,957 for road works in connection 
with the construction of the new road from Headingley 
to Moortown ; £208 for cleaning out ponds at Temple 
Newsam ; £70,000 for the erection of houses to be 
offered for sale to persons of the working class.—— 
Messrs, W. Thompson & Son propose laying out an 
estate outside the city boundary, at Moortown ~The 
City Engineer is to submit plans of ladies’ lavatories. 
on a site in Mansion-lane, Roundhay, to cost £1,000 
——It is proposed to grant subsidies of £100 per house 
to Messrs. Ford Bros., in respect of fifty-eight houses 
to be erected on the White Horse Katate-——The 
Corporation is making a contract for the erection of 
100 at prices varying from £349 to £409. 

LIVERPOOL.—The (.C. have approved of the engage- 
ment of Mr. T. Laurie Price, Consulting Engineer ‘of 
Messrs, T. Laurie Price & Sons, Liverpool and London), 
to prepare plans and obtain tenders for the new 
abattoir scheme at a fee of 3,000 guineas. If the 
scheme does not go forward after tenders have been 
received, the fee to be 1,500 guineas. 

LONDON (LEWISHAM).—The B.C. proposes recon- 
structing Sandhurst-road, Catford, at a cost of £6,000 
Plans passed :—Rebuilding 185, Rushey Green, for 
lovegrove & Papworth; houses, Randlesdown-road, 
Mr. F. Hunt, for L.C.C. ; five houses, Bromley-road, for 
J. W. Reynolds & Co.; nine houses, Bellingham-road, 
for H. R. Watt; garage, 77, Bromley-road, for € 
Farley & Sons; six houses, Ashgrove-road, for J 
Dibben ; four houses, Perry Rise, for Paine & Hobday 
two houses, Lowther Hill, for Slade Betts; shop and 
house, Randlesdown-road, for G. W. Beattie; 10 
houses, Coniston-road, for R. Goldstein ; five shops and 
house, for Foster & Foster: two bungalows, for W. H. 
Bushman; three houses, Guibal-road, for C. Cutter 
& Sons; extension to Criterion Laundry, for Stephens 
& Son; addition, Crofton Park Cinema, for T. H. 
Sawyer & Son; six houses, Coniston-road, for W. 
Reynolds & Son; addition to St. Lawrence's Church 
Hall, for W. Harbrow ; house, Brockley Park, for Rees 
*& A. Bethem; house, Thorpewood-avenue, for A. 
Jenner; Congregational Church, Bellingham Green, 
for P. W. Meredith; chapel, Dartmouth-road, for Burt 
& Clarke; shop, Randlesdown-road, for G. Jackson 
& Lambert; eight lock-up shops, Randlesdown-road 
for A. W. Wise: additions to Park Hall, Sydenham 
Park, for G. M. Yates: biscuit factory, Manor-lane, for 
W. Doddington. 

MANCHESTER.—Mr. 8S. Ledger, of St. Mary's Parson- 
age, has prepared plans for a garage in Royton-street, 
for Mr. H. J. Ogden. The Manchester Brewery Co., 
Ltd., of Woodside Brewery Co., Ltd., are proposing 
alterations to the “Swan Inn,” Everton-road and 
Freme-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, to plans prepared 
by Mr. J. Lindores, of New Bailey-street, Salford 
Mr. F. J. Riley, of Forge-lane, Bradford, has prepared 
plans for the conversion of house into shop and house, 
27, Butler-street, Ancoats, for Messrs. Price Bros 
Measrs. J. W. Beaumont & Sons, architects, 24, Braze - 
nose-street, Manchester, have prepared plans for 
alterations to Star Buildings, Deansgate, and King 
street, for Messrs. Kendal, Milne & Co., Ltd 

MERTHYR Ty. Fit.—Nine relief of unemployment 
schemes, totally estimated at £40,000, are to be em- 
barked upon by the Merthyr B.C 

MONTROSE.—The managers of Montrose Royal 
Infirmary have approved of a scheme of extension at 
an estimated cost of from £1,500 to £2,000 

MounTAIN ASH.—The U.D.C. has decided to take 
steps for compulsorily acquiring land at Abercynon for 
erection of a new central school. 

Neatu.—The Glamorgan County Education Com- 
mittee, on the recommendation of a sub-committee, has 
instructed the architect to prepare plans for a girls’ 
school to accommodate 200 pupils, at intermediate 
stage, by the conversion of Gnoll Castle, Neath. The 
architect was requested to have regard to possibility of 
accommodating 100 additional scholars. 

NEW MostTon.— Messrs. W. Johnson & Sons, archi- 
tects, of 27, Oldham-road, Miles Platting, have prepared 
plans for a detached house in Nuthurst-road, for Mr 
8. B. Hall. 

NEWPORT (MON).—The Corporation has received 
notification from Ministry of Transport of grant of 
£7,133 for roads and bridge works. The Ministry states, 
that forma! notification of. grant for the proposed 
new Queen’s-hill to Malpas-road thoroughfare would be 
later issued. The Borough Engineer has been in- 
structed to prepare a scheme for widening Shaftesbury- 
avenue on western side of G.W.R. bridge. Sanction 
has been received to borrowing by T.C. of £10,185 for 
proposed tram track reconstructions. and a further 
application to borrow £1,150 for additional works has 
been made. 

OLDHAM.—Extensions are to be made to the Tay 
Mill, at Higginshaw, for the Tay Mills, Ltd. Mr. A. J. 
Howcroft, architect, Retiro Chambers, has prepared 
plans for extensive alterations to the Zion Day and 
Sunday Schools at Lees, for the Trustees. It is pro- 
posed to put two new classrooms on the upper floor at 
the north end of the school. These will be supported 
on pillars, and will form the roof of a covered play- 
ground. : 

OxFORD.—Plans passed by T.C.: Kingerlee & Sons, 
Queen-street, printing works, Pembroke-street, St. 
Aldate’s-street : F. Organ, 367, Cowley-road, addition 
to Canterbury House, north-east side of Cowley-road ; 
Mrs. Alexander, house, north-east side of Bartlemas- 
road. 

PONTANDAWE.— It is reported that Messrs. Gilbertson 
are to take over the Pontardawe alloy works for con- 
version to sheet mills. 

PORTHCAWL.—The G.W_R. Co. has agreed to giving 
the U.D.C. certain land at Nottage on condition that 
the work of widening the Nottage-road is put in hand 
immediately. By private treaty a fair number of 

vate building plots on the west side of Porthcawl 

ve been es ged and plans will shortly be 
presented to U.D.C. 

RAMSGATE.—A big scheme for the alteration of the 
railway systems in Thanet has been adopted by. the 
Southern Railways, and was detailed to members 
of the T.C. The scheme will take until the summer of 
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1925 to complete, and involwes the abolition of the 
existing Harbour Station at Ramagate and the town 
station at Rameagate, as well as the Sands station at 
Margate. Ramagate will be served by a modern new 
station near St. Lawrence, and an extra station at 
Dumpton Park, between Ramsgate and Broadstairs. 

RocHpaLe.—The Buildings Sub-Committee of the 
Rochdale Education Authority had tenders for an 
open-air school, but decision was deferred for further 
enquiries. The Licensing Justices have approved the 
olans for structural alterations to the “’ Mount Pleasant 
Jun,” Whitehall-street, which entails inereasing the 
present drinking accommodation. ~The T.C. has 
sanctioned two building schemes for 100 houses each, 
one to be carried out by private enterprise with a 
subsidy of £100 per house, and the other a municipal 
scheme to be carried out by the Housing Committee. 

SPEN BOROUGH.—Plans “d: Alterations and addi- 
tions to Providence Mills tawfolds, for Messrs. riggs 
‘ros & Co., Ld. ; house at Halifax-road, Hightown, 
Liversedge, for Mr. H. Brook ; two houses at Misting- 
lane, Gomersal, for Mr. T. Drake; garage at Leeda- 
road, Liversedge, for Mr. R. L. Bowling; two houses 
off Knowles-hill, Liversedge, for Mr. D. H. Beaumont ; 
additions to house at Bradford-road, Cleckheaton, for 
Dr. Magoveny ; cooling tank at Victoria Mills, Brad- 
ford-road, Cleckheaton, for Mesers. Geo. Anderton & 
Sons, Ltd.; house at Leeds and Whitehall-road, 
Scholes, for Mr. L. Holland 

STAFFORD.—-The Ministry of Health has given 
approval to the assisted housing scheme of the T.C., 
which involves the erection of 40 houses. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— Plans passed by T.C.: 100 
houses to be erected by the Corporation on the Blue 
Hall Estate, Norton: alterations to 132, High-street, 
for Messrs. J. Smith © Sons (Cleaners , Ltd., Dewsbury ; 
alterations to the Leeds Hotel, Bishopton-lane, for 
Messrs. Allsopp & Sons, Ltd., Burton-on-Trent ; motor 
garage for Mr. J. B. Rowland, 10, Cranbourne-terrace ; 
alterations to the Unicorn Hotel, High-street, for 
Mesers. J. W. Cameron & Co., Ltd.: outbuildings, 
Manor House Farm, Yarm-road, for Sir Gerald Fowler 
Burton: farmhouse and bulldings at Burton House 
Farm, Hartburn, for Sir Gerald Fowler Burton; 
nair of semi-detached houses, Station-road, Norton, 
for Mr. J. F. Walker, 9, Cambridge-road, Thornaby. 

STRETFORT.—A scheme was submitted by the 
Russell Building & Contracting Co., Ltd., Princess- 
street, Manchester, for the erection of flats in Seymour- 
grove, with financial assistance Arrangements are 
being made for the provision of playing fields on the 
land at the rear of Longford Park. Application is to 
be made by the U.D.C. to the Ministry of Health for 
sanction to the borrowing of a sum of £8,700 to defray 
the cost of the provision of underground conveniences 
and contingent road widening at the apex of Chester 
and Stretford-roads, Old Trafford Plans passed : 
18 houses, Rosthern-avenue, for the Artistie Hous- 
ing Co., Ltd.; two houses, St. John’s-road, for 
the Artistic Housing Co., Ltd.; six houses, Urm- 
ston-lane, for Mr. Richard Howard; garage, 53, 
Stamford-street, for Mr. James Houghton; conversion 
to shop, 530, Chester-road, for Mr. O. Harris; store 
shed, Westinghouse-road, for Mesers. Courtaulds, Ltd. ; 
boiler-house extension, Westinghouse-road, for the 
Ford Motor Co. (England), Ltd.; edditions to offices, 
“c., Dynamo-road, for the Lancashire Dynamo «& 
Motor Co., Ltd.; pavilion, Victoria Park, for Stretford 
Urban District Council 

WAKEFIELD,—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. J. P. 
Firth, house, Dewsbury-road, for Mr. W. Nettleton ; 
Mr. W. H. Ogden, alterations and additions to house, 
Dewsbury-road, for Mr. A. Peckett ; Messrs. E. Green 
& Son. Lid., 26 houses, Doncaster-road and Sugar-lane ; 
Mr. W.H. Watson, house, Carr-lane, for Mr. J. Clayton ; 
Mr. W. H. Ogden, two houses, Bromley Mount, for 
Messrs, Wild & Atkinson; Mr. H. Dobson, two honses, 
Bromiey-mount, for Mr. H. Rogers; Mr. H. Dobson, 
two houses, Barnsley-road and Welbeck-street, for 
Mr. E. Howe; Mr. W. Wrigley, alterations and ad- 
ditions to laundry to St. John’s Home, Kilby-street, 
for the St. John’s Home Committee; Mr. W. > 
Ogden, store, back Bowman-street, for Mr. F. Gledhill ; 
Mr. W. Wrigley, alterations and additions to the 
George Hotel and the conversion of a portion of the 
hotel and a lock-up shop into four lock-up shops, 
Kirkgate and Southgate, for Messrs. Clayton & Dews. 

Plans passed by R.D.C.: Shop at Calder ve, 

for Mr. A. Sherwin: bungalow at Bulleliffe North 
Wood, for Denby ran e Colliery Co., Ltd.; two 
houses in Durkas-lane, Crigglestone, for Mr. Lister. 


FIRES 


BARRY.—Damace estimated at £10,000 has been 
caused by fire at the premises of the Barry District 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

CHALK FAarRM.—Extensive damage haa been caused 
by fire at the premises of Messrs. T. H. Lewis, Ltd., 
van, carriage and motor-body builders, Gloucester- 
road, Chalk Farm, N.W. 

Daw isu.—Considerable damage has been done 
by a fire at the dwelling of Mr. F. Dart, fish 
Mr. A. H. Morton, caf- keeper; and Mr. A. Pa f 
bootmaker, Brunswick-place. 

LLANDILO.—The Gurrey Tannery, Llandilo, has been 
completely gutted by fire. 

RAMSBOTTOM.—Damage estimated at £11,000 has 
been caused by a fire in the cotton-waste breaking 
department of Messrs. J. Ramsbottom & Sons, Ltd., 
Lodge-lane, Shuttleworth. 

SuTrTron.—Heavy damage was done by fire, which 
broke out in Sutton High-street, in a timber 
about two acres in extent, belonging to Mesers, Wake- 
ford & Co., and Leyton Timber Co. Five ye 
and brickwork filled with timber were 


to the ground. 
Trvro,—A large jon of the premises occupied 
by the Royal . and the offices of the Corny all 


County News and Gazette were destroyed by fire this 


week. 

WAaLSALL.—The Picture House erected in 1920 has 
been destroyed by fire. Damage is esti- 
mated at £100,000, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry. 


BRICKS, & 
1,000 ‘a River Shnenee 


upto bridge. 
Second Hard Stocks... ..- 9°" °°" "°"*" "°°" 


Per 1,000. sy ety Vi Gin Stat tons 
213 3|/ Best Blue 

ae 
3| Bloe Wire Cute 7 3 
brick : aang : 
WP Die lacéceess S822 


IYble Str’tch’rs 30 10 
D’ble 1 age 27 10 


. 31 10 


£ «. 
4 


« 
ered 


bd 


sae ce ee 


Ivory, 
Sal 


and ree £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 


Glaze, 108. extra over white. 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
aie" ye vered London. 


2 in. grhbgyey 2 4 3 In. per yd. super 2 $ 
2hin. 2 6 4in. na 3 67 
% d. 
Thames Ballast .......... 10 r 
Fit fend Soca gahiecis 14 ried ty 
ee ah, PR Pre 156 6 
Best Washed Sand....._.. ce. 2 [a 
3 in Shingle for Ferro radius 
; tise ir bes une 0 ” » Padding- 
n. ” 7 DoS ton. 
fin Broken Brick........ Pee a sw 
WE NN es eskcichcacs 5 6 


Per ton delivered in London area in f oads, 
Best Portland Cement, Brit ca fi full van} 


Standard 8 fication Test £2 18 Oto £3 3 6 
51 /~ alongside at Vauxial! in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above.......... 016 0 
DNS CUI oo sg hivbwk- nnd endkdutceves 48 0 
SN Ae Pree | ey | 
UREN 6 ooo hs chiny bc us cowedic «. 813 0 
Keene's Cement, he ag CUNO WS Wl taliruh eke 5 8 0 
a iit Oe Nabe ia Sk ab eé-wewiis Ks 6 3 90 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink: knwipan ena taban eee co 3.0 0 
‘ i MONO Noss 8 elpine vn Shukant 312 6 
SE A SBR gety ee 612 90 
Slespite, Coarse ..... pHa See bende Ne aeee 3 9 6 
No 6h 805 SAA Ab RK xd Khe 317 6 
G y Stone BOE ack de sbbuie cee Con vee'en 210 9 
SRI ie nite d De be bike wbve vaiewis bau 210 9 
— Ground Blue Lias Lime.............. 213. 6 
ia a ae MLS na ale ba RLOS Sone 0 das ak 17 0 0 
Granite RD 46 Su ars vi wikia okadoen Cex 12 0 


1 
Nore.—Sacks are charged 1s. Od. each and credited 
Is. ae if con Sa in good condition within three 
mon 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 35s, 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu Stowe—delivered in railway trucks at s, 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...” .. 2 

Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube 2118 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
av. delivered i ne trucks at 
Nine ims, L. &8 South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R. ub cee Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 

a. do. nena on road wagons at above 


ee ee 


44 
45 


ee ft, ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
d td. beyond 30 ft. 
Hopron- foo. STONE. 


Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Small random blocks, up to 10 ft. cube. Per ft. cube 7 /- 


Random blocks from 10 ft. and over Bis 17 /- 
Sawn two sides ..........6se000-> oe 27 /- 
Fax Seco 5 ue obi Hoot @ coer 
ORK STO n 
Delivered at oie 6 6 

i oan pan eaee ieee ts cee tener 
30 ft. BUPET.).. 2. ee aneeess Per Ft. Super 5 3 
6 in, rubbed two Mk 5 00.052 Pi 5 9 
3 in. sawn two sides (random sizes) _,, 2 i} 
2 in. to 24 im. sawn one side slabs : 6 
1p in tg tn ditto, Si 302000000 ae, ak 

Delivered at Goods Station London. 
Scappied random blocks eencee+sber Ft.Cube 5 6 
6 ie sown fae aides Mente’ 96 ot ‘geen 

40 ft. ea curycdasnapnns Ft. Super 5 4 
6 in. two heiinsway os 6 0 
4 io sawn oo (random sizes) ,, : = 
3 fm, self-faced random flags. .Per Yard Super 7 11 

ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
Delivered ip London Ares tn Sull van loads. s. 4 
Plain ..... 0nds ccnsccasinces:: DORM Ce. 6:6 
Momlded 2... cc cicasecsccsens = o 7 9 
Olle ..7~ 2.505. Enisevseousene a a eee 
Le woobD. 
oe ee DEAL. 

Inehes. r stan, nehes, T stan. 
xu 24 0 $x a 0 
ey ee eee A ay | ere. 
to 3 ee eee: SS 
eR eg eee Se So ae eS 
S$.%° Bows BM | ee se reese 
ox Foie os M6 mf 
S4.2F cees BF a KX & cece BE 8B 


WOOD (Continued). 


PLANED BOARDS. 
£38 10 1 9 


ae a | ree x pete eee @ 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 

Inches. per sq. Inches. per $4. 

bekdnes nests Sere ae ceeupnes tne s 33/6 
i Searevenccas Cent FE apse bance cece 38/6 
thrid RS ee 7a Pe - 26/6 

TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST) 
GROOV ED FLOORING 
ne per 8q Inches per sq 
1 $ORs b vlee 0 oe 26; | SPAR Sees 17/6 
Sh Peer 33/6 ; sive GU awe a 22 j~ 
Pehanee Sinecenens were bee 26 /~ 
Inches BATTENS 8. d. 
Pe Lgkb Koae me bade eieee thsen on 2 4peri100it 

SAWN LATHS 

Oe ING 6 5b ip atineg 6 oa ekete otecke 0 210 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

popes, Steen siieees 020 to 0 2 6 

i in. do. © 1 6to 0 2 0 

Dry Mahogany—-Honduras, 

Tabasco, ay per 

ft. super, as inch 6019to 0 2 6 
Cuba Mahogany ........ 03 0 to 0 8 6 
Teak (Rameoom, Moulmein 

or Java), per load . 4 0 60 to 50 0 0 
American Whitewood 

planks, per ft. cu f 014 0 to 016 0 
Best Scotch Glue, oa cwt. 410 0 to = 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. 47 0 to 510 06 

SLATES. 


ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoe in 


truck loads ones see” eae area. Per 1,000 ee 1,200. 


24 by 12...... $7 12 6 18 by 
2byi2.. 34 0 (0 18 by 
ge} 31 6 0 16 by 
20 by 18.0. 64%. 2015 0 16 by 
20 by 10...... 25 12 6 
TILES, 


10 


8, d 
eh: 2 4 
1812 6 


- 1712 6 
«13 16 0 


Per 1,000 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 


Staffordshire district 


Ornamental ditto 


Ditto hand made ditto 


Hip and valley tiles { Hand made 


(per dozen) 


Machine made 


METALS. 


Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON 
ee * 


R. 8S. Joists, cut and fitted 
Plain Compound Girders 
Stanchions 


In Roof Work 


MILD STEEL ROUNDS. 


eee w eee 


To London Station, per ton. 
d. Diameter. 

in. to din... 
n.to2fin... 


Diameter. & & 

AE ESS Se 1610 0 

bin Be ay 1410 0 
7ROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND 


ITTINGS— 


f.0.7. London. 


£ s. 4 
5 


Oo 

_ 

a 
SCABWAA 


——s 

a 

_ 

° 
cooof |! 


we ae 
13.10 0 
13 0 0 


(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net va'ue 
delivered direct from po ong 24 per cent. less above 
e forward if sent from 


oss discounts, 
don Stocks.} 
Tubes 


‘u 
DOR i cctineee SBE . cies 
Water i > ere 
Steam ...... CRE. v6s> ees 
Galv’d— 
MS Soak os be eRe 
Water BIB c0bckse 


Fittings. Flanges. 
° 523% eeeewese 62 % 
OIE cia dees 574% 
; 4256 jieasn we 524% 
» aan Seo, §23% 
oe dy Spee 74% 

Dp PRIS i345 


C.I. Hatr-Rov XD Gu rThUS— London Prices, ex W orks 








Per yd. in 6 ft. Angies and Stop 
lengths. Gutters. Nozzles. Ends. 
1/14 11d. 34d. 
1/2} 1/0 34d. 
1/4 1/1 34d. 
3 aie ad. 
{7 1 5 
0.G. GUTTERS, met * 
O Mira chop sees We /6 1/2 344. 
1/6 | 34d. 
1/7 1/4 34d. 
an 1/63 ; 
1/9 5d. 
RAIN- WATE PIPES, &c. 
stock Branches, 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. pnt ony shout angion 
2 in. plain ........ 1/7 1/18 1/8 
2 Sareea 1/9 1/4 2 
BMS Ge heekhere 2/1 1/8 2/ sf 
ge ee pete he 3 1/11} 2) t 
GEER ESR ips 2/11 2/44 3/64 
L.C.C. CoaTen Sou. Pipes—London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
bar angles, stock angles. 
d. & & 8. d. 
2 in. por ya. in tte plain 3 0 $< 28 
a <3 of ‘ 3 CF 8 Be 
ae S56. 
34 in 47 a ee f 
Lo. CoaTep Drain pate A feb ly vlenien foie 
, stock Branches, 
rie) ae 
8. 
“ape acteriag ex | : ee iy 8 i6 
es cere me): ee 
Sin . ae iy lis 2 
6 in. " ve 820-14 te ", 23 5 
er ton in London. 
Inox— Me ‘ ¢ £s @ 
a pihereeiy to 1006 
good merchant y 1410 O .. 1510 0 
IN aa tis 9 aii wk ea ee eee 18 0 0 
Mild Steel weeseeccee 18310 0 1410 © 


Ed.) 
METALS (Continued). 


1 Bars, Ferro-Concrete £ s. + £ 
quality, basis price ..... 1310 0 |. 196% 
Sega ee rae aan 9 17 10 4 
alvanised ... 31 0 0 32 04 
Soft "Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 a. 15 10 0 16 10 6 
Co ae » $4g.. a6 10 ° .. 17109 
8 10 19 10 ¢ 
Sheets Plat Best 8ott, Stoel, c. R. & CA. quality— 
nary sizes, 6 ft. b 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g 2110 0 .. 22% 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g. 
MEO Bs sé wis dase 2210 0 23 19 96 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 26 g.. 2410 0. 26 10 96 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9. to £0¢, °... 5... : aS. 0... ee 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to22 g.and 24¢. 2110 0 .. 2210 6 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
Ott, Cof6¢.. .... 6%: 23 10 0 .,, 2410 6 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Stee] Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to sft. to 
20g. and thicker .. 2310 0 -. 2410 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22 g. and 24 ¢ 2410 0 e 26 10 06 
Best Soft Stel Shocts, 


nvbno's Vewe'oe 26 0 0 as 27 8 0 

Cut Nails, 3in, to 6 in. 400 ... 288 

(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL Wrspows—Standard sizes suitable for com 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1/4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 


LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London. ) es ¢. 
Leap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. 
eee be, EE POTTED % .0 0. pe 
Pipeincoils .......... 25.10 0 ., én 
BOE DOE ice me ncesdes 38 0 8 ~_ 
Compo pipe .......... 39 0 0 


Nore—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 ewt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. ewt 
extra. 

Old lead, ex London area, : }2e i0 0 = 
at Mills ...... per ton j ~~ ae 
Do., ex country, carriage } 23 10 0 Ne 
forward renin’ per ton abe 
PLUMBEKS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
New he gg PATTERN SoreEWw Down Brp COCKS Por 


ON. 
5 in Zin. 1 in. og 2 in. 
29f  45/- 76/- 3/- 24 ”* 510, pen don 
New RIVER PATTERN SCREW Pools Stop Cocks axD 
UNIons. 
tin. Zin. Lin. 13 in, 1) in. 2 in. 
41/6 62/- 92/- 174/— 500/— 588/- per doz 
NEw RIVER PATTERN ScrEW DOWN MAIN FERRULE 
4 in. ; in. 1 in. 
39 /6 60 /~ 116 /6 per doz 
CAPS AND SCREWS, 
1} in. igin. 2 in. 3 in. 3hin. 4 in 
7/6 = 10f— 14/- 23/— Bos- 42/- per dow. 


DOUBLE Nout BOILER SCREWS. 
¢ in. Zin. 1 in. 13 in. 14 in. 2in. 
7/6 11/6 17/- 29/— 36/- 63/- per doz. 
BRASS SLERVES. 


Ijin. 2in. 3in, Sin, 4 in 
10j/- 12j- 20j. 84/- 31 /—per doz. 
NEW RIVER PATTER § CROYDON BALL VALVES. 5.? 
+ in. in, Lin 1319, 14 in 
35/- 56/- g8/—- 162/- .228/- per dos. 
DRAWN LEAD P. & S. Traps WITH BRASS CLEANING 
CREW 
mus in. 1% in, Zin. 3 mM. 
Sibs, P. traps . 33/— 41f/- 56/- 101 /-per dm 
8 Ibs. 8. traps . R5/- 46 /-  »6.- 126; 
CopPEeR— £ ad 
Strong Sheet ....per lb oS 2.2... * 
San ” i! tence ” 02 4 ° ~— 
pernalis .... ,, et ee ee ” 
Copper wire . A EE eel eer megs 
Tin—English Ingots ve 02 0 .. we 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ _,, eb a Ee — 
Tinmen’s ..... a O° 2 ae — 
Blowpipe ...... “# ke Gb Sy a 
PAINTS, &c. £64 
Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes ......per gallon 9 3 6 
” ” ” = rrels .. ” 0 3 
SB ohana “|< ~ ania 04 
” ” o> in drums ° ” o4 : 
Turpentine in barrels .......... os 4 : ; 
in drums (10 gall.) ee 
Genuine Ground itn White ion perton 56 5 # 





GENUINE Warre Leap P 

ather Themes “Nine Elms,” 

“ Park,” “S§ ” and best 
brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt. | P 
mR Pisaied ah ilns Pima eee ; H 

Lead, packages extra -. Da 
Best Linseed Oil Putty............ per ewt 16 0 
RN ao rare Laie SEG NEN per cwt 5 6 
Size. XD Quality. ...... sie Unaioaia sivas fkn. 3 6 

[Conciuded on next page.) 

* The has beea 
erst rgd en ee OIG co, iat 
aim in agen Le tis to eu a fa as possible, 
average prices of materials e highest 
or lowest. and quautity Sbvlously stect 


who make use of this information. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conid.) 
GLASS. 


LISH SHEET GLASS CRATES OF STOCK 

nee aa IN BOCES TN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Ft. 

15 on. fourths .... 


es a 
. eS Geta 1s ae 
PN gee mgm id. to and . ” Or 


Rolled plate ....cccccsscvccescesccvccess 4id 
pet ee PPPTTTTTTII TILT TTT fi 
Bowge Peles soins 06 Seb ebes pe ccses a d 
Se eaterereetoeest 
MUNN apie zescekacbsnsaccnessse od 
White Rolled Gathedral 22323222 2c c2ll8. 6 
Tinted «._—«- «OD. nb sc eccccccvsvcess 7 


d 
NOD 505. so usad dah CabKe ee Outside 014 Vv 
SD kote ev ecdevet nc tcsoes ditto 016 0 
PRES nob cccdoecenccvessobes ditto 018 0 
ON eae ditto 4 : : 
Pale SN 04s caneecses oe ditto 
eee Sac IS RG ESS ditto 112 0 
SR IN oii ec ecdvcdseacse Inside 018 O 
Fine Pale Paper ...........--0+05 ditto 018 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet . . . ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal flatting .............. ditto Ss eS 
rt Jeteehnaebahesve ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard pag Cok guase tainewe ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal Varnish .............. dito 10 0 
De ME co iebaseevecdepescen ditto 12 0 
ag Eee ere ditto 112 0 
Best Japan Gold Size...............0.005 012 0 
iol Maney Sint Ganchedh 2222277: oi 8 
y water).......... 
ES DIN a 5 KiicSaebcicvacévesccne 9 0 
SE iss ab u's bbe Rds 646 00.00 4s be tes 8 
Knotting (patent) ...........-sseeeeeees 
French and Brush Polish Aa wuiadcdeoteneboue 017 6 
ee ee eee cibinbadnewa bien 09 0 
EE MEE canddasbevesacesnce 070 





NEW COMPANIES. 


Jovse, Lrp. (191,890). Registered August 14. 
19, Villiers-street, Strand, W.C. Builders and 
contractors, &c, Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Gmusert Park & Son, Lrp. (191,862). 
Registered August 13. 20, Dean-street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. To acquire and take over as a 
going concern the business of builders and con- 
tractors carried on at Borough Building Yard, 
Tynemouth-road, North Shields, under the 
style of Gilbert Park. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Vate or Crywp Brick & Tire Co., Lrp. 
(191,874). Trefnant, near Denbigh. Registered 
August 13. Brick and tile manufacturers and 
merchants, lately carried on by Samuel Jones 
{now deceased) at Trefnant, Denbigh, under 
the style of the Vale of Clywd Brick & Tile Works, 
and now carried on by Sarah Jones as executrix 
of the will of the said Samuel Jones, deceased. 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Woscn & Co., Lrp. (192,085). Registered 
August 23. 177, Spring Bank, Hull. Painter, 
paperhanger and decorator, now carried on by 
Herbert Francis Smith at 177, Spring Bank, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, under the style of Winch 
& Co. Nominal capital, £1,500 

Sever, & Revers, Lrp, (192,076). Regis- 
tere’ August 23. 6, St. Mary’s-place, New- 
castic-on-Tyne. Builders, bui and general 
contractors, &e. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

MarpenHeaD Bourtprxe Co, Lrp. (192,065). 
Registered August 23. 16, Cookham- 
Maidenhead, Berks. Builders, decorators and 
ng Pr contractors, &c. Nominal capi- 


‘. Maurnouser, Lrp. (192,008). i 
Aug st 620. Si, ABS en ta Mekomela. 
Builders and contractors, now carried on 
Mrs. Lucy Jane Malthouse, at 49, Rosedale- 
Ny; sheffield, under the style of William 
Malthouse. Nominal capital, £3,000. 
isiveun ese {povammnovrn), Lrp. 
-603). ly 28. 49a, Southcote- 
road, Bournemouth. °Slaters, tilers, builders, 
contractors, &c. Nominal capital, £5,000. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Elgin.—Hovses.—-The Board of Health has 
given provisional sanction to the erection of 
three more blocks of houses at Maisondieu, 
making 12 additional houses of three rooms each. 

Kirkintilloch. —- Houses. — The T.C. has 
decided to proceed with the erection of 100 
houses of two apartments each, of the tenement 
type. 

Linlithgow.—Hovses.—At a recent meeting 
of the Housing Committee instructions were 
given to the architect to proceed with alternative 
plans for one block of four houses and two blocks 
of two houses each. 

Dumfries.—Hovsres.—The T.C. will build 40 
more houses at Cresswell, the total cost of which 
is estimated at £14,600. The plans have already 
been passed by the Dean of Guild Court 3 

Newton Stewart.—The Board of Health has 
agreed to the allocation of eight houses under 
the Town Planning (Scotland) Act, 1919, and 
the T.C. has decided to proceed with the work. 

Broughty Ferry.—Baras.—The members of 
the Corporation of Broughty Ferry have been 
asked to report on the site and plans for the 
baths at Broughty Ferry. 

Ayr.—Hovuses.—Ayr Dean of Guild Court 
have passed plans for the building of houses, 
estimated to cost over £25,000. The majority 
of the plans are for houses to be built under 
the Corporation subsidy scheme. Grants of 
£100 per house have been offered to private 
builders. One builder is going to erect twenty 
two-story cottages at an estimated cost of 
£14,000 ; and another builder is to build seven 
dwelling-houses, estimated to cost £4,900. 

Gourock. — Caurcu. — Plans have been 
approved for a Baptist church to be built at the 
corner of Shore-street and King-street, Gourock, 
with accommodation to seat 300 persons. 

Edinburgh.— W ar Memoriat.—Intimation has 
been made to the National War Memorial Com- 
mittee of Scotland that the Cabinet has granted 

rmission to proceed with the erection of the 
Memorial within the precincts of Edinburgh 
Castle. The scheme includes the conversion of 
one of the modern buildings for a hall of honour. 


——_o~@—_e—__—_ 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Tottenham Court-road. — Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd., are installing escalators 
for the Underground Railways at Tottenham 
Court-road Tube Station. 


Hammersmith, W.— Broapway Hovss.— 
This building is situated at the junction of 
Broadway and Brook Green-road, having a 
frontage to these streets and abutting at the 
rear on the Hammersmith station of the Metro- 
= and Great Western Railways. The 

uilding will have shops on the ground floor 
with basements connecting, and offices in upper 
portion. The area of building is approximately 
6,500 sq. ft.; length of principal frontage, 
164 ft.; — from pavement to parapet, 
62 ft.; six floors (not including basement) ; 
steel-framed building (stone-faced up to first 
floor); brick above with stone dressings ; back 
and side elevations terra-cotta ; concrete floors. 
Mr. J. Ernest Franck, F.R.1.B.A., is the 
architect; and the general contractors are 
F. D. Huntington, Ltd., 11, Hanover-square, 
W.1. Sub-contracts already placed: Steelwork, 
Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co.; stonework, 
Messrs. F. J. Barnes, Ltd. ; terra-cotta, Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., Ltd. 

Hammersmith.—Hosrrrat Worxs.—Messrs. 
John McManus, Ltd., have signed a contract 
for the erection and completion of Hull Martin 
Ward, operating department, and paying 
—, department at the West London 

ospital, Hammersmith. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Of the many substitutes born of high 
and shortage but few can have eal oe 
apparentl ect copy of a 

which is Agree character of “* Dekart.”” 
This material has been to 

wood and tiles for interior use, and in edition 
to being cheaper than wood, the advantages of 
fire-resistance and the absence of any tendency 
to split or warp or otherwise lose shape are 
claimed for it. With this material any period 
of wood panelling can be faithfully copied, 
both in colouring and grain, and it has the 
same attributes as plaster in the manner in 
which it can be moulded to copy or form 
enrichments, carving, and other decorative 
features. The manufacturers and patentees of 
the material (Messrs. Associated Crafts, Lid., of 
Bridge Works, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.1) have issued an attractive brochure in 
which many of its applications are described. 
These include panelling, plaster work, friezes, 
ornamented pilasters, door framings, beams, 
rafters and doors, mantels and over-mantels, 
and ceilings. Duplicates of decorative metal- 
work, such as electric light and gas-fittings, 
are also provided in this material, and owing 
to the fact that it is waterproof it fulfils many 
of the functions of metal. 

One of the objects of the Decorators’ Exhibi- 
tion to be opened at the Holland Park Hall on 
October 17th is to show the craft and the public 
the latest developments in the craft. Visitors 
will be shown the method of educating the 
young decorator, and new designs and 
inventions. 

An attractive catalogue and price list of their 
various kinds of “ Reliant” fencing is issued 
by the manufacturers, the Reliant Fencing Co., 
of Hildenborough, Kent. This company is 
entirely British and their fencing is of 
British material by a British staff, who have had 
much practical experience in the work. 


Messrs. Perkin and Co., of Leeds, are 
exhibiting on their stand at the Shipping, 
Engineering and Machinery Exhibition (No. 
20, Row D), a new device, known as the 
‘* Rapid "’ stair-housing appliance, for the 
routing of stair strings, shelving strings and 
similar work, which may be applied to any 
vertical spindle moulder in a few minutes. 
The makers claim that work can be produced 
at least equal—and often superior—to that 
produced on an overhead routing machine. 
The main part of the apparatus is @ universal 
guide plate or templet giving the outline of « 
rise and tread with nosing and wedge-room, 
and adjustable over a range of sizes covering 
all ordinary practice. his is arranged to 
clamp to the edges of the stringer, on the side 
opposite from that on which the routing is to 
be done, by means of a single thumb-nut. It 
is further arranged in such a manner that one 
setting will do either r.h. or Lh. stringers, 
and so secure perfect matching. The guide 
plate is graduated throughout its range in 
order to facilitate setting, and the only mark- 
ing off required is the provision of pitch marks. 
After a riser and tread have been routed the 
guide plate is released by a quarter turn of 
the thumb-nut, slid along to the next pitch 
mark and reclamped. A fifteen-riser string 
can thus be completed easily in 25 minutes. A 
special cutter is inserted in the spindle of the 
machine and adjusted to project above the 
surface of the machine table a distance equal 
to the depth of routing desired, usually about 
7-16 in. Vertically above the cutter a guide 
roller is carried on a steel adjustable arm, 
which is clamped to the edge of the machine 
table. This guide roller is the same diameter 
as the cutter and engages with the guide plate, 
so that the shape of the latter is faithfully 
copied by the routing cutter on the underside 
of the stringer. This arrangement has the 
further advantage of allowing the chips to 
fall under the machine, and the operator has 
Ss unobstructed view of the guide plate and 

¥. 
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EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling earts, 


Add if in Wey 568i 6 oi ooo have vey . 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. 
Planking and strutting to trenches 


eee enee 


CONCRETOR. 


ee ee 


Add if in floors 6 in, thick 
Add if in beams ‘ 


thee ee 


first 10 ft. 


BRICKLAYER. 
Redeees Senirets in lime mortar and Fletton 


PACINGS. 

Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s, per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
mon bricks 

POINTING, 

Neat flat struck or weatiered joint 


ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in half brick rings 
FO tine det pre dE ey Oe TO ee ee 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 


IIE. ea ria Rin ess buvebaccasevedece 


SUNDRIES. 


Damp course in double course of slates breaking 


joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves 
Setting kitehener, including forming flues, &c., 

with all necessary fire bricks .............. 


ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course ............ 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... 
inch on flats in two thicknesses.............. 
elnenspentlht DR TEPID ACCES PCat a EIS SOE 


York stone templates fixed .................. 
te POUND I OO oo ie kcy bcestabccsss 
Bath stone and all labour fixed .............. 
Portland stone fixed ................ccecees 


SLATER. 


Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per. square 


Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Wie framed im plates o.oo... 5... et ces eee 
WON ecu need e ekas chp ws 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... 
Do. trusses... 2... gubw aces eke: 
Y 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. 38/- 44/- 
Flat oe for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers... Se Rc rere SEND pe 
Do. pony Sat Pie eile hie a alaio-a ee pe Spoteaeer ge 
Centresforarches ............ es HG Pa aR ip ch OPA iea Foe GON Os 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... eS peaked hakea es 


Deal-edgesshot .............. per sq. | 


ings and grounds .......... per ft. sup.| 1/6 


SASHES AND FRAMES, 
One-end-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 


Add for fitting and fixing .................... 
Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
equares doubie hung, double hung with pui- 


leys, lines and weights ; averagesize........ 
Two- panei framed wietagy ft 
aareframed ........ eee . 
t our- ve Do éGnisensve or ” iS: 


Two-panel moulded both sides... ..... ” 
Four- panei Do. Do, nevtewss » 


percentage of 14 should ployers’ 


SK THE BUILDER 
CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.’ 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. ~ 
PRAMES, 


@ 


and carting away to shoot—6ft. deep .... per yard cube 


aVcar 


Do to sides of excavation, including shoring 


-o or” 


a 
= 


Portland cement conerete in foundation 1 to 6 .. d cube 
Add if in underpin in short lengths ........ al tetas 


dt ee ee 


Seaeaad 


Add if agerogate BAM eiet seu ass wees ose 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 


i eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 


| 6in. barrel bolts ......... 
Sash fasteners ...... 
Casement fasteners .. ) 
Casement stays........-..- 1/2 | Jetting in 
Cupboard locks .......... 1/51 making good 


es ee ed 


eee w ewe neee 


ee 


ou 


WeaonwF o 


aSAanren 


oo 


ww ow 


ts PAaIa 
S* 


*“s 
CacoFf! 


or 


_—— © 


1/9 | 2/0 | 2/6 } in. wired cast plate te ee ee en se 


Ott. 
ae op 













Deal wrot mouided and rebated ............ .. per foot cube 

Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup 

Deal shelves and bearers .........- 

Add if cross tongued  .............- ” 

STAIRCASES. 

Deal treads and risers in and iwi 1}" 
including rough brackets ...... 2/1 | 2/4 

Deal strings wrot on both 
sides and framed ..........-.. 1/8 | 2/- 

Housings for steps and risers ......- «+--+ «- 

Dea! balusters, Lin. x Ipim. 2.2... eee ee sees 

Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in ...... 

Add if ramped .. -...cccseceeeesceseeeewetres 

| Addif wreathed .........2---2+++seereeeeees 


FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDIN 
. Std. ; Rim locks 


....-.1ldd, | Mortice locks 


FOUNDER AND SMITH. 


tolled steel joists ........eeeeeecesere Selebwatedssoes 
Plain compound girders .....-.----.eeeceeeeeeeeeees 

Do, NN Beas Seek ks hcp eeccacek se 
lek POOR WOE cs cc news cdot ood 05: DO ds tiee cs ceqnee 


RAIN- WATER GOODS. 








8” | 
| Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run] 1/11) 
Ogee Do. Do. ** ” 2/4 3} 
Rain-water pipes withears ...... ” 2/9 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/4 
Do. stopped ends .......... os L/il 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... » | 2/2 
PLUMBER. 
| Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... 
Do. Do. TN a i ca cdegncke sbaees 
Extra Jabour and solder in coated cesspools ........ 
Welt joint 2. cc ccc cece cen e ne erereeeeeessenee 
| Soldered seam ...... cc cececeesecwerecsreseereces 
Copper nailing ......00..+.+--- eee nseeees notte a 
| 3 
Drawn lead waste perft.run) 10d | 1/6 1/9 
Do. service ,, | 1/5 l/il | 2/3 
Do. soil a 
Bendsinlead pipe each | 
Soldered stop ends Ss | 1/2 | 1/8 Fe | 
Red lead joints .... ,, | iid. | W/ 1/3 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing screws ...... »» 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 |} 15/4 /41/- 
Stop cocks and joints ,. 16/4 {17/2 | 25/8 (64/- 
PLASTE RER. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... 
Do. Do, TORO vadue's nckawars 
Do. Do. ROMY 55s s0kcactb ences 
BO CEO NI 6. bv ins ce hcg di tenspind ohseee 
DG eM ARN 5 6 akc ao ass cncd ceccecss 
Portland cement screed 22... cece cee eee 
PA > Ns 6 Vis ow seen eek unees 8s 
Mouldings in op eT ee EE EOE OEE, 
One-and-a- granolithic pavings ...........- 
GLAZIER. 
Si Oe; MGE TE a vock veke es ke ee ees ee eeces ee 
26 oz. ME GCE Se Vininn ces 'be bcbee ehbaee 
CIRO MONOD 0 vows 5o Seng 5ddt ou bebe b cages 
} in. rolled plate .......,..  qhinnen seelekh ste 


3 in. rough rolled or cast plate ............-+06 


PAINTER. “ 

ing and distempering, 2 coats .......... 
Knotting and priming .............6..0eeeees: 
Plain painting 1b comt  o.6 6s kei ec esw cae eens 
Do. MO Sara eee eas 4 cae eeees re 
Do. ee 5 ee RS Si Sewanees 
Do. OE. iat kep ds s dettunustoes 
Graining ...... Ehieeesbiees SEED Senedd eSme 
Varnishing twice. 24. 6. dinscceiccdacs na aoe 
Pc abamiknads oboe wks binds bss ‘babe vee ine 
Platting ...1..<«+« Sthecmedhbsn ghees aheaeeeke 
Enamel ......+..- bie \diieb bideeaen oenkeenhe » 
Waxpolishing ...........-6s eesereeevesesesic 
French polishing ............ éncine Che apadeese 


Preparing for and banging paper ..........+++- 





* These prices appiy to new duilds only. cover superiat 
be added tor im ity and National Health and 
information gives on 
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TENDERS 


insertion unéer this should 
The Béitor,” and must reach not 


§ Denotes 
AUDENSHAW Supply of oa of (a) 250 e's of dng - 
ee (b) 30 
U.D.C. -— 
*(g) Newry Granite Co......... perton £3 0 
*(5) Humber Portland Cement Co. perton 3 6 


BATLEY. it, > a house in the Market- 
square for the W 2 Ending Constabulary 
*Lazenby A alos Tees ves = 3% cis.ees 1 17 8 


The Corporation will contribute £4,360 28. 4d. 
ante the cost. 
BLYTH. er the erection of coal staiths 
the London & North-Eastern Railway pany 
at Blyth in of the work recently carried 
out by the with the scheme. The 
staiths will be similar cted by the firm 
at Dunston-on- for the North- y 
Company in 1914 :-— 
*Mitchell ae Sons & Co., Ltd.—between £80,000 
and £90,000 
rma ae the erection of houses for the 
mpi ot Deseieg | St. James :-— 
Cruise, Pa Holbenche ou block of ame 


Tout non-parlour hoi ai Marie Deeping — 
at aa Holbeach (per block of 


- akon ; Sn ial fale aah © Wade ow ik oO £,1350 
‘our houses a! — 
r rrond Bros. Corby. £1,884 vie 
our 
Harwood Bros., Corby ............ £1,600 


BURNLEY.-—For various works at new bowling 
pavilion, for the T.C, :— 


Slater—*Barnes & Oates ........ = Ae ag 10 


Plumber—*George Smith ...... 
Plasterer—*R. Rawlinson & Sons 22 0 ° 


ee supply of 600 yds, of electric 
ca -_— 
Macintosh Cable Go., Ltd. ............ £208 
CAMBRIDGE.—For new dressing-room and other 
alterations at tthe Guildhall, for the T.C. 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge :—- 
Sons, Ca: by chee 
H. W. Hunt, Cambridge ........ 
*H. J. Hayles, Cambridge 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of 20 houses 


in Central-avenne, for the U.D.C. The Surveyor, 
Council Office, Station-road, Clacton-on-Sea :— £ 


W. Watson, Chelmsford .......... £9,220 
’ Ww. & 4, Cae ra Ee eave 

. Dunningham, POR. cia hac 916 
F. W. King, Clacton ............ 8,088 
Canler & Sons, Clacton .......... 8,061 
Clacton Joi Co,, Clacton ...... 7,900 
pee & OIE 7,842 
“Holbern Walton-on- Waze...... 7,298 
x J. Arnold, Chelmsford ........ 7,230 


R SRE <3 oa. exbatton of electrical sub-station, for 


~ & 2 See seaer tT 

DENTON.—For various road 
asphalte paving, for the Denton U 

*Highways Construction Co,, Ltd. 


DONCASTER.—For. sinking 
Natwell, for the Corporation -— peri emma ot 
*A. C. Potter & Co., London.......... £2,794 
DUNDEE.—For erection of oi manorial ornis 
granite, for the War Memorial Com: ? les: . . 
*R. Pert & Son, Montrose .......... "£7,060 


7c ASTBOURNE.—For wiring 200 houses, for the 


*Braine & Parris........ per point £018 6 
UL LAND.—For various street works, for the 


*Hullen Bdge-road, wall—David Ransom, Norland. 


"Saddleworth-road, paving—Hy. Kenyon, Mytholm- 


“Westgate, pavement—D. Brooke, Halifax. 
FELLING.—For improvement and 
Sanderiand Main road ving of the 
Heworth village, Panay the U from Gateshead boundary to 
*im nore Roads Construction 
sie easadatneess £44,760 14 1 


£544 15 
phd fot including rock 


GI soow-thiiakand ai of boulevard . 
tocher ‘» Bowling, for the 'T.C. ne 
Shanks & M’Ewan, Glasgow...... £92,336 


tos iA GOW.—Supply of two boilers at Govan Baths, 
“Babcock & Wileox 


GLASGOW.—F ere 
For various works in connection with 
rection of baths and washhouses at Whiteinch, for the 
sGrort, Fraser, & Co.— Mason 
on SW 
ames Cy & 
Will 
*w ‘teal Asp it En 
Asphalte . 


oeorme Munro. 





S® THE BUILDER *& 


GLASGOW.—Surfacing part road from 
Graigton-road”to"Dramoyne” Housing’ site, for the 


*Limmer and Trinidad Lake Ite Co.—lls. per 
square yard, with five years’ free maintenance. 
GLASGOW.—For pipes for the water supply for 
ld Sanatorium, for the T.C. — 
*Macfarlane, Strang & Co....... £544 14 
GUILDFORD.—For erection of 12 non-pariour 
on Newark- _~ site, 3 ae R.D.C. Mr. John 
Anstee, Architect, Council Offi Commercial-road, 
Guildford. enntation by ‘Architect : — 
*Tribe & Robinson, Guildford .: { "£6,108 0 Type # 


W. Bullen & Son, Guildford .... { 
C. & 8, Allwork, Ripley, Surrey. . 16,360 e” 


LEEDS.—Construction of hard tennis court at Sea- 
croft Hospital, for the T.C. :-— 
*En-Tout-Cas Co, ...............- £119 17 
LEEDS.—For (a) construction of platform over Lady 
Beck, and (6) erection of conveniences in connection 
with model lodging house, Dyer-street, for the T.C 


*(a) Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting 


0 oe. 

(6,798 15 ,, B 

H. Mullins, Woking +: A lame, Srp ar As lh i —_ 4 ” 4 
(8,074 ” 

T. G, Swayne & Son, Guildford .. ; 7.337 0 ,, D 
(6,336 0 ,, 

W. G. Tarrant, Byfleet ........ 16150 0 , D 

(6,767 0 B 

0 D 

x B 

D 


£115 0 0 

357 13 11 

LEEDS.—For pointing work at the Town Hall, for 
the TC 


*Tattereall & Sons..............-- £202 
LIVERPOOL.—For new heating scheme throughout 
= church of St. James, Mill-lane, West Derby, for the 
"The North British Pipeless Central Heating, Ltd., 
Manchester. 


*Builder’s Work—W. D. Scott & Co., Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—For repairs to 13, Elizabeth-street 
for the T.C. :— 

, Uae Er tte cove aor 

LONDON .—-For wate ‘a senttua Coepenier s- 
road, E., for Messrs. Achille Serre, Ltd. Mr Lindus 
Forge, architect, 8, Crooked- lane, King William-street, 


E.C.4 -— 
Holland & Hannen, & € ubitts 


£28,400 

Limpus & Sons.......... 25,747 
C. 5. Newby Bros. ......... 25,326 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd. ...... 25,293 
9 ar vent 25,040 
eS eee 24,973 
Walter Lawrence & Sons ........ 24,876 
Pe: MO Wands ks cisad odcckene 24,595 


LONDON.—For erection of a Police Station at Nine 
Elms. Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench, Police Architect and 
Surveyor. Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son 
& Chidgey, 18, Adam-street, W.C. :— 


a «& ere & Cubitts, Ltd £15,673 
Prestige & Co., Ltd..............-. 14,981 
togh Hill, ta images 14,944 
eRe Seer 14,767 
~~ & Co. (Bow), Ltd. 14,730 
F. & F. H. Higgs, itd. ......... 14,580 
Adamson & Sons ............ 14,515 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ............ 14,395 
Holliday & Greenwood, Lid. ...... 14,2438 
Patman & Fotheringham. Ltd. .... 14,176 


i Th, SR a oid he 0k cetc cbse 13,277 
MANCHESTER.—For the Corporation : 
Sub-contractors in connection with the erection of 

a boiler house at the Moss Side Baths : 
*Mason—S. & J. Whitehead, Oldham. 
*C and joiner—Fearnley & 


*Slaier—Huntingtor, Ltd., Ardwick. 
*Plumber—R. Crabtree, Manchester. 
*Painter—Jones & Jackson, Manchester. 
Sub-contractors in connection with the conversion 
of swimming bath at aay field into a public wash-house: 

*Mason—A. Halliwel 
*Carpenter and joiner—F. ©. Heys. 
*Plumber and glazier—Lightfoo: Bros. 

*Plasterer and John Gibbons. 

*Slater—T. Ki 


& Son. 

All of Manchester. 

For the supply of cranes at three electricity sub- 
stations 

*The Vaughan Crane Co., Ltd., and Higginbottom 

& Mannock, Ltd., cf Manchester. 

For heating peace piaak oa > hot- water service apparatus 
for Dickinson 

*Saunders & Taylor | Ltd., Manchester. 

For the su supply of timber : 

*Fletcher & Evans, Ltd., Manchester. 

For rebuilding the palm house in ——— Park 

*C. H. spare nny, eg Ltd., Manchester 

For the Gestaing. &c., 


extending fro ge 
road, snd from Wilmslow-road to the housing estate : 
scetny caumaiiinan Manchester. 
the construction and erection of a fibrous plaster 
proscenium at the Laser Free Trade Hall 


n, Manchester. 
otk Ltd, fi tne erection of houses Se fenton 
or on D 
Heath and Fallowfield Estates 
* Plumbing— Baker Baker & Kitson, Manchester. 


Son Ltd, 


* Brick rork—Fallow field Ormerod, 
Fallowfield. 

*Brickwork—Newton Heath Estate: — H. Scott, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS' BO ial 
tenders for —— have been an ae cern 
os pital— Cleaning 


Fountain ae » painting and 
Ww. 58. Shar Wellington Works, Bow £4,105 6 
Repairing Co., Clap- r 

SINE Ts Wis ks sinne44%s chee 3487 0 O 
A ok Inns, Ltd., Devonshire-square, 

2 A EEA 8 2,795 0 
Worman & Hussey, Holland Park, W. 2.765 6 4 
J. Hoe & Co., Chariton.......... rd 0° 
North. Weste don REE ett aS 2.549 0 © 

osp 

estern mbulanee § Station— Sur dry 
Bedford & Co., Chaeretctad, H.W. .... £2,006 5 0 
Stevens & Sons, Pa 55" decal cat 1,138 0 6 
Cc. H. Boyd Ltéd., Craven- 

GONG We. 0k 5 n0asesslisennebas 1,122 0 0 
W. 8. Barton & Co., Chancery-lane, 

WES, | ccivcssavees soos cdeetine 1077 0 0 
H. ARS, & Co., Camberwell-road, 

IEE 5 29.43 Vib gn Ac ved np cb ads ecemon or 0 S 
“Ww. s. Sharpin, Bo vetecnemsnselne 0 
Tooting Bee, Mental Hospital E stendion—Tar-paving 
- Kaas Ww Wood Green, N. .......... £1,087 10 0 

Beau , Ltd 5 Beetew «> 1012 10 0 
G. Neal ckshaw-road, T 993 15 © 
H. Woodham & Sons, Ltd., Catford. 975 0 06 

A; << spit Co., Ltd., South 
Chittenden 2 Gimmes, 114, vasa. "* ° ° 
POTTS TTI Teer eet tee 975 O 6 
P. She & Co., Ltd.. Acton...... 056 5 6 

a Hart & Co., Ltd., Cannon- 
Pisin cine dotknineiecen 0566 5 0 

*J. Wainer it & Co., Ltd., Marylebone- 

5 Serre ree 862 10 0 
Joyce Green H Jontinuous drying machine— 
J. ams & “Blnckman, Ltd., Parring- “ gi 

Ke oke va ds Ribas £2 
W. W. Wardle & Sons, Finsbury Park,N 250 % 5 
*T. Bradford & Co., H Holborn, W.C. 172 0 fe 
Queen Mary's Hosp for Child. en— Universal w ood- 
working nahine— 
A. Ransome & Co., ge ee Lim £236 13 9 
T. Robinson & Son, Victoria-street, 

Fob adtuey Oo <cnle se eneiisess 177 1 6 
Buck & Hickman, Whitechapel-road 

oh oee ine pemeentesnentd «. 146 0 06 
w it. A span Ltd., Southwark-street, 

629 60 ede Cdn teed dave oc 1 
atch, Ltd., Upper Thames-street, ys vad 2 

ee. sake on od Khaaie Cakae eos 140 0 0 

*Haigh’s (Oldham), Ltd., Oldham .... 110 0 0 


NEWPORT (MON.).—-For erection of 
Corporation-road, for the T.C. Electricity y comelnn ¥ 


*J, King, Newport................ £2,488 
NEWCASTLE.—For the ie Seepaneiien 5 ~ 
Erection of single-story on quayside— 

*Wright Anderson & rm BS 6 5'65-4s £11,400 
Supply and delivery of three electric cranes" 

at quayside— 
*Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd, .......... 7,717 


OSSETT.—For painting and » omg interior 
exterior of the Grammar Schoo! ting int and 


*H. Sanderson, Ossett 


PENYBONT (GLAM.).—For works as follows, for 
the R.D.C. > 
Moning © of Aberbaiden roads : 
J. mas, sy £160 
pati of twenty houses at Sarn, 
ea » Types A and B 
riers & Thomas, memes -street, 
Maesteg, each ..... aavce ‘£385 4 232 
Drainage of tehdionttemnes: : 
*R, Jones, Coychurch ............ 


£224 11 


PONTYPRIDD.—For extensions at the Isolation 
Hospital :— 
R. J. Bhys, Treforest............ 
5 ads outta, Poni “Tee 
0, 
Thomas aoe aye va Tae . ‘at 
e tenders are Bu nee 
U.D.C. before selection by Sutypeidd UDG ty 
PORTSMOUTH.—For alterations 
189-91, Albert-road, for Mr, L. W. Scarr. Mr ae 
White, architect, 22, road, Southsea :— 





Scena dd wiste 7 Ba Rak ie 1,000 @ 

ROMFORD.—-For erection of new “ Forty 
War” P.H., Laindon, for Messrs, Ind, Coope 
£ Oana, Hammond « Onn sae es High- 

street, Romford -— 0 : 

Turnbull & Son............ £13,427 0 0 

A. G. & H. Sibthorp ...... 13,257 0 0 

Sheffield Bros., Ltd......... 13,239 0 0 

Flaxman & Sons, Ltd. 13,19% 0 06 

Pg Pe sy Pidie die bp 12,912 0 0 

Bakes, & Laver, os m 

werteoses ev deevecceses 822 0 

H. Somerford & Son ...... 12,716 0 0 

Pe ryreree 12,60 0 0 

Wm. F. Biay, Ltd. ..... «es 12,164 0 © 

‘collasten Ss. eee Py] 0 : 

OMe. herwibee th n-dcaces K+ H 0 

W. J. Maddison, Lt4....... 11/708 © © 

¥. A. Fordham ............ 1,186 7 4 

*H. EB. Jerram = ...---eseees UL066 0 
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ROMFORD. — For erection of savetary aed meet ae 
at Sutton’s branch institut the Board 
Guardians :-—~ ee ae 


*B. Carter, Romford .......-...... £387 14 
pig agate making up various streets, for the 


*Bethell & Sons— 
Halstead-aven airfield- 
street togable No. 35, Halstead- 
avenue, Pendleton ........ 
Peacock-avenne, from Fairfield- 
street to No. 31, Peacock- 
avenue, Pendleton ........ 
Doveleys-road from Bolton-road 
to centre passage NO,27, Dove- 
po grt A Pendleton,....... 
yg oo Be ree Pendleton, from 
street, to the end ae 371 4 8 

Voimclietecst from Dronfieid- 

me 11, Fairfield- 

strect, 


Sotbers Cesk eee pe» 


from F 
£556 19 4 


582 13 8 











huleon, Pendleton. 
from Romily-strect tothe end 215 0 


PORTABLE PARQUET 
tn. Oak or Gak and Petenye also 
Spring Foundation Dance Floer: 
Post or ‘Phone goa 1885) 


TURPIN P. PARQUET 
FLOORING 
25, norrine HILL GATE, 
LONDON, W.11, 


J,GLIKSTENSON 

















Specialities in | 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and | 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








Reorsterep Orrice and WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON  E.15 


Telegrams: 
GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
LONDON. 


Telephone : 
EAST 3771 
(5 lines) 























School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 





London, W.1 








GEO. WRIGHT tine 
|_™ "Baron Wott Works, Rotherham. 


3 THE BUILDER & 


SALFORD.—Erection of tramway shelter at 
Cross-lane, for the T.C. >— 
*J. Bland & Son £150 
Bare gf oe = D.—Construction of —— over rail- 
at Hodge-lane, for the T.C 
ia Monk & Co. £1,448 7 
SALFORD,—Erection of lavatories and extension of 
messroom at Main’s Dept., Frederick-road, for the 
T.C. :— 
"8S. Megarity & Co. £298 
SALFORD.—For painting interior of Gas Offices, 
for the T.C. :-— 
~~ Sy, F gy Bee Girne r py re yn £141 
SALFORD.—For provision of beating system at 
Ladywell Sanatorinm additions :— 
—— Foundry & Engineering 


ee eater erro eeer renee 


£689 17 6 
SE cs —For we up at Grays-court, Sid- 
mouth-street, for the T.< 
Ti TE Skins tsp spaeecenns £190 5 1 
SALFORD.—For making-up street behind Leicester- 
road, for the TC. :— 
UE ios wns Sek cee Bees £227 311 
SALFORD.—For reconstruction of portion of 
buildings at Tramways Depot, for the T.C. :-— 
*W. Anderton & Co. £1,020 
SANDWICH.—For erection of 16 houses, for the 
T.C. -— 


*F. G. Harvey, Dover........ £6,362 8 6 

SHARISTON.—For alterations to boiler pit at 
Shariston Council School, for the West Riding C€.C 
Education Committee 

*Rogers Bros., Purston, 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—The Housing Committee of 
the T.C, have accepted the following tender for erection 
of 240 houses at Cleadon Park :— 

*C.W.S. Building Dept., Man- 
chester £93,237 2 8 
Note.—Lowest of 18 Tenders. 

STAFFORD.—For supply of two sets of switchgear 
for substations at Lammascotes and at Bagnall’s 
Works :— 

PURINE 6 ok os kek oak ce cda per set £397 

STALYBRIDGE.—For the erection of seven dwell- 
ing-houses in Taylor-street :— 

*Hayes & Sons. 

STOCK PORT.—For new offices in Wellington-road 
for the Halifax Permanent Building Society :— 

*J. B. Milner, Manchester. 

STRETFORD.—For 50 houses to be erected on the 
Seymour-grove site, for the Stretford U.D.C. :— 


"J. Lane & Sons, Stretford 
13° <7 et for — per house 
63": ., = 


STRETFORD.—For erection of pavilion in Victoria 
Park, for the U.D.C. :-— 
*Grimshaw & Thomas 


is 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 


£465 





[Serremeer 14. 1993 
THORNE.—For sewage extensi it Stainges 
for the K.C, :-— ss 
*Briggs, Bradford .......... 7,766 6 « 
WALLASEY.—For the erection of 30 hous 
Belvedere-road, for the Corporation . 
*J. A. Mitestone & Sons, Ltd. £16,950 
WORTLEY —For on erection 10 ‘houses 
Mortomley, for the R.D pity, 
*Mariows, Ltd., Shintaell pains £16 438 
iittenee, 








Se, 


HIGH-CLASS 


Tar 


of every description in 
WOOD BLOCKS, PARQUETRY 


SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT oa! 


TEAK AND MAPLE 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADANS 


LIMITED 


VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, S.W.18. 
(Phenes : Putney 1760 & 2467) 











FITZPATRICK & SON 


Masons and Paviors. 


Owing to e nsion of trade ALL BUSINESS 
is now TRANSACTED at the WORKS, 


455, OLD FORD ROAD, BOW, £3 


(2 mins, Old Ford, N,L.R,) "Phone; East ghot 
to which address all communications should te 
addressed. 











THE STANDARD 


ELECTRIC LIFT 


J. STANWNAH, 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 


89, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 


LONDON, S.E.1. 














Telegrams: ‘ Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone 2288ank 


E. B. BURGESS & C0. 


6, GASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 











OGILVIE & 60.,3,42-32 


Blldmay Works, Blidmay Avenue, ‘s!ngtoe, L| 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “== | 















ED 1 hdD ott (ELD EE EE ED NEED HS 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TAL WORK 
WROUGH Tand 
CAST IRON, 
BRONZE, ETC. 


ME 


we 



















MODELLING, en 
SCULPTURE Joinery Work 
CARVING 11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 
Telephone: LONDON BSIBGE, 5.E.! 
HOP 202 
Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 
and Business Our works especially 





HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


Builders 
High-Class Building 


premises. 
convenient for City Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 
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